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HE Kingston Penitentiary of to- 
day stands in the front rank of 
the Penal Institutions of the world. 
Situated at the foot of Lake Ontario, 
at the entrance to the mighty St. 
Lawrence, its natural position is most 
picturesque, and unsurpassed by that 
of any other public institution on the 
continent. 


ITS ESTABLISHMENT. 


In 1834 Royal consent was obtained 
and a bill passed authorizing the con- 
struction of a Penitentiary. The 
following year, a wooden structure 
enclosed in a palisade wall was built. 
In June of this year six men were 
incarcerated for larceny, and in 
October three women arrived to serve 
terms for similar offences. At the 
close of the first year fifty-two men 
and three women were confined in the 
Penitentiary. In those early days the 
men were employed in breaking stone, 
which was used on the roads of the 
district. 

From this date improvements in the 
buildings etc. began to be made. In 
1845 the present ‘wall surrounding the 
institution was built. It encloses eleven 
acres of ground, is twenty-five feet 
high and is constructed of limestone 
quarried on the property. The north- 
ern group of buildings containing the 
Deputy Warden’s residence, cells, 
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dome, offices, chapels, 
kitchen, female prison, library and 
hospital, were also built at this time, 
and like the wall are constructed of 
the native limestone. 

At that time when the penitentiary 
was first gaining magnitude it was 
also used as a military prison and was 
conducted on military principles, the 
keepers and guards being chosen from 
the regiments then stationed at King- 
ston. 

The first warden was Mr. H. Smith, 
and the workings of the institution 
were controlled by a board of inspec- 
tors. The treatment of prisoners was 
very severe and the cat-o’-nine-tails 
played an important part in the pun- 
ishment of refractory convicts. This 
in fact, continued until more recent 
years and it was not until the appoint- 
ment of the late John Creighton, as 
warden, that more humane principles 
of government were instituted to any 
extent. 


dining-hall, 


THE FENIAN PRISONERS. 


Perhaps the most turbulent times 
in the history of the Institution were 
the years that followed the Fenian 
Raid of 1866, when the Fenian pri son- 
ers captured at Ridgeway were incar- 
cerated there. Many of these men 
were the most troublesome ever con- 
tined in the Penitentiary. 
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In those days riots and mutinies 
were of common occurrence, all of 
which, however, were successfully met 
by the officers in charge. The last of 
the Fenian prisoners to be released 
was John Quinn, Company “A” 7th 
regiment I.R.A., who was liberated on 
the first of April, 1872. 

During the term of office of the 
late Warden Creighton, important and 
humane changes in methods of man- 
agement were instituted, and found 
to work beneficially. The present 
Warden, Dr. Lavell, has also instituted 
many and important reforms ; and to 
these gentlemen is ascribed much of 
the credit for the present advanced 
standing which this Institution occu- 
pies amongst the Penal Jnstitutions of 
the world. 

The Kingston Institution at one 
time received the adjudged criminals 
from both Ontario and Quebec. This 
continued until the building of St. 
Vincent de Paul Penitentiary, Quebec, 
when a portion of the convict popula- 
tion was removed to the new Institu- 
tion. The date of the opening of the 
Quebec Prison was the 20th May, 
1873, and 120 convicts were taken 
thither from Kingston by steamer. 
No trouble occurred and they were 
all safely locked up in their new 
habitation without accident of any 
kind. 

Before the building of the Quebec 
Penitentiary, the population consisted 
of about nine hundred convicts. The 
population to-day is in the neighbor- 
hood of five hundred and fifty. About 
thirty of these are women, gathered 
from all parts of the Dominion, King- 
ston possessing the only Female Peni- 
tentiary in Canada. Convicts becom- 
ing insane while serving a term in any 
of our Penitentiaries are also removed 
to Kingston, where a building espe- 
cially adapted for their care has been 
constructed. 


THE PRISON OF ISOLATION. 


Under a new system lately intro- 
duced, the incorrigibles from the other 


Penitentiaries are removed to the 
Kingston Institution, where a building 
specially suited for their reception and 
confinement has been prepared. This 
building is known as the “Prison of Iso. 
lation,’ and the methods therein em- 
ployed are entirely new to our Cana- 
dian criminals. The prisoners ar 
never permitted outside of their cells, 
excepting for daily exercise, which is 
taken in an isolated portion of the 
yard inaccessible to the other convicts, 
and under the eyes of an officer. Strict 
silence is the rule here; the diet is not 
so liberal as that given to other con- 
victs. Their correspondence is also 
curtailed ; they are allowed to receive 
no luxuries of any description, and 
each is given his work to doin his own 
cell. There are at present abouttwenty 
convicts confined in this ward. A num- 
ber of these have been sent from Dor- 
chester (N. B.) Penitentiary, in which 
prison they were thoroughly incorri- 
gible. In this new Institution they 
are easily managed. 

This building was begun in June 
1889. It is constructed entirely of 
cut stone, brick and iron, is 209 feet 
long by 40 feet wide, is three stories 
high and contains 114 cells. All 
the work in connection with it has 
been performed by convict labor, and 
the result reflects great credit on the 
penitentiary authorities. The work 
has a completeness and finish seldom 
seen in a place of the kind. The 
dimensions of the cells are as follows: 
six of them 12 feet by 11 feet 4 
inches ; six of them 10 feet by 11 feet 
4 inches; twelve, 9 feet 10 inches by 
11 feet 4 inches; ninety, 7 feet 11 in- 
ches by 11 feet 4inches. The ceilings 
throughout are 11 feet from the floor, 
and the corridors are six feet wide. 

The front of the cells consists al- 
most entirely of chrome steel grating, 
which is so hard that it is almost im- 
possible to cut it. The cells are all 
doubly locked. The locks have been 
manufactured in the penitentiary. 
Each door is fastened by a key-lock, 
and the entire range is locked by a 
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locking bar, a most ingenious inven- 
tion, the patent of which is held by a 
Penitentiary official. By this ar- 
rangement any one door or number of 
doors may be locked or opened at 
once. Should the door of any one 
cell require to be opened or locked, it 
may be done by the keeper at the end 
of the corridor without interfering 
with the other doors. The cell walls 
are painted for five feet from the floor, 
and the remaining portion is white- 


THE WALLS 
The Hospital. 


washed. 
material. 
. Each cell contains a woven wire 
bed with iron frames, which is fasten- 
ed to and folds against the wall; a 
folding chair strongly made ; a little 
cupboard with a drop door which 
when lowered forms a desk or table ; 
a washbow]; and an automatic closet. 
On each flat there are 38 such cells, 
besides shower-baths, provided with 
hot and cold water. The building is 


The floors are of granolithic 


Entrance to Coal Vault, 


heated by steam, and is lighted 
by electricity, each cell being fur- 
nished with a twelve candle-power 
electric lamp. The ceilings are con- 
structed of arched brick, and the build- 
ing is entirely fire-proof. At the 
northern end there is an elevator, 
capable of hoisting 1,500 pounds, and 
an iron stairway. The edifice is well- 
lighted, airy and thoroughly ventil- 
ated; in fact it is a model of its kind. 

The present intention is that only 


BUILT IN 1845. 


East Wall. 


incorrigible criminals shall be confined 
in the new department, but later it 
may be used for probationary pur- 
poses, Prisoners confined in the iso- 
lated cells do not earn good conduct 
remission, are allowed to see friends 
but once in three months, and are 
permitted to write only one letter 
per month. No reading is allowed 
them other than that afforded by 
the prison library. Convicts dis- 
charged from this prison will not 
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be permitted to associate with or 
work in the same gangs as the better 
class of convicts, but will be kept in 
separate gangs. 

This prison is the only one of its 
kind in Canada. The Warden visited 
a somewhat similar institution in 
Pennsylvania where he obtained a 
great deal of information regarding 
the workings of such prisons. But 
while he adopted a few of the meas- 
ures which he saw employed there, he 
is endeavoring to improve on the 
American system in many important 
particulars. 


RULES OF PRISON OF ISOLATION. 


The following rules and regulations 
were drafted by the Department of 
Justice for the government of this 
prison, and are now in use: 


(1) Any male convict whose conduct is 
found to be vicious, or who persists in dis- 
obedience to the rules and regulations of the 
Penitentiary, or who is found to exercise a 
pernicious influence upon his fellow-convicts, 
may be imprisoned in the Prison of Isolation 
for an indefinite period, not to exceed the 
unexpired term of the convict’s sentence. 

(2) If, in the opinion of the Warden, it 
should be expedient to punish any convict by 
confinement in the Prison, the Warden shall, 
before inflicting the punishment, transmit to 
the Inspector for the Minister's considera- 
tion, his report of the facts and reasons on 
account of which he deems it proper to order 
the convict to be so confined, and should no 
order to the contrary be received, the pro- 
posed punishment may be inflicted. 

(3) Convicts confined in the Prison of Iso- 
lation shall be known as ‘‘ Penal Class Con- 
victs ” 

(4) Penal class convicts shall be subject to 
the following rules and regulations :— 

(a) They shall be confined in special cells, 
where strict silence shall be observed. 

(b) They shall take exercise for about an 
hour a day, separately, in the presence of an 
officer. 

(c) They shall be employed at such labor 
as may be ordered. 

(d) They shall, subject to the approval of 
the surgeon, be restricted to a special diet 
for three months at least. 

(e) They shall not be allowed to receive 
visits or letters, or to write letters, for the 
period of three months. 

(f) They shall be subjected to the pre- 
scribed punishment for ordinary offences. 

(g) If specially recommended by the War- 


den, on account of good conduct, at the end 
of three months, they shall receive the or- 
dinary prison diet. 

(h) If again specially recommended by the 
Warden, at the end of three additional 
months, they shall return to the ordinary 
cells. 

(i) A special list of library books will be 
kept for the use of such convicts, which list 
shall be approved by the warden and chap- 
lains. 

(j) Any convict who has been ordered 
more than once during the same term of im- 
prisonment, to undergo confinement, in the 
Prison of Isolation, shall be kept confined 
therein until the expiration of his sentence, 
unless otherwise ordered by the minister 
upon the recommendation of the Warden, on 
account of good conduct and well assured 
ameodment, or of the Surgeon on account of 
mental or physical ailment. 

(k) Convicts, after having passed through 
a stage of separate confinement, will not im- 
mediately return to work among the general 
body of prisoners. but will, as a measure of 
prevention, but not of punishment, continue 
to be kept and employed apart from them, 
upon probation, in separate working gangs, 
for such period as the Warden may deem 
necessary or proper. 

(lt) Penal class convicts will not be allowed 
any remission time. Marks will be kept of 
their conduct and industry, as in the case of 
other convicts, which will stand to their 
credit in determining the length of time they 
shall spend in isolation. 


A GENERAL DESCRIPTION. 

To a visitor, the penitentiary yard 
presents an animated appearance, and 
the ringing of hammers, intermingled 
with the humming of machinery, re- 
minds one that he is in the midst of a 
not very small manufacturing centre. 
The south, or new group of buildings 
is occupied entirely by the shops, ete. 
of the institution. These buildings 
are two stories high, built of lime- 
stone, and are admirably adapted for 
these purposes. In these shops the 
convicts are taught the various trades, 
skilled instructors being employed in 
each branch of the different indus- 
tries. 

First we enter theStone-Shed, where 
some fifty odd men are busily engaged 
in transforming crude masses of stone 
into shape for building purposes, the 
ringing of the heavy hammers as they 
deal blow after blow on the solid lime- 
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stone makes a noise almost deafening 
to the ears. Many convicts, who, 
when entering the penitentiary, are 
possessed of no trade whatever, leave 
it capable of earning an honest liveli- 
hood at from three to four and a half 
dollars per day at their trade. Were 
it not that the ventilation in all these 
shops is of the best, the Stone-Shed 
would be a very undesirable place to 
work, as the blue dust arising from the 
pounded stone is very hard to bear. 
Passing on, we enter the Blacksmith 
Shop, where twenty-five or thirty con- 
victs are busily engaged pounding 
huge bars of heated iron into various 
forms. All the iron work in connec- 
tion with this vast institution is made 
here by these men, whose brawny arms 
and blackened faces leave no doubt as 
to their vocation. In connection with 
this department is the Machine Shop 
of the institution, where some of the 
most skilled mechanics on the Conti- 
nent are busily engaged turning out 


articles, the workmanship of which 
would command the very highest 
wages in outside markets. 

Many years ago, a daring and skil- 
fully prepared meeting, arranged to 
begin at a certain hour, was defeated 
in an extraordinary manner in this 


shop. A powerful negro who worked 
here was to lead the outbreak at three 
o'clock in the afternoon by killing the 
keeper in charge of the Shop, but at five 
minutes before the appointed hour, he 
was drawn by some unaccountable 
means into the machinery and _ in- 
stantly killed. This led to the defeat 
of their entire scheme. 

Passing on we reach the Laundry 
and Bath-Room, where the clothing of 
the male prisoners is washed and dried 
by the most improved modern appli- 
ances. The Bath-Room is a credit to 
the institution and the needle shower 
baths, about thirty in number, are 
beautifully arranged. 

Passing up the stairs in the centre 
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of the dome we enter the Tailor and 
Shoe Shop, where are employed about 
forty men who make all the clothing 
and boots worn in the institution by 


both officers and convicts, the prisoners’ © 


discharge clothing, clothing for Regina 
Jail and North West Indians. The 
busy instructors move about giving 
such information as may be required 
by the different prisoners, while the 
ever watchful guards walk ceaselessly 
up and down an elevated walk, run- 
ning amongst the convicts the entire 
length of the room. The utmost 
vigilance is necessary here as the scis- 
sors and knives required in these 
trades make ugly weapons when in 
the hands of quarrelsome, enraged, 
or desperate convicts. 

Next we enter the Binder Twine 
Shop, where about forty men are busily 
engaged in running the machinery 
necessary to manufacture this pro- 
duct. About two tons of the finest 
binding twine is made here daily. 
This is the only industry whose pro- 
duct goes into competition with that 
of outside labor. The materials used 
are of the finest quality and are im- 
ported directly from the Phillipine 
Islands and Cuba. Over six hundred 
tons of the twine have been sold dur- 
ing the present season. 

Passing along we arrive at the 
Carpenter Shops in which is also 
situated the Paint Shop and Tinsmith 
Shop. Here all is activity, and about 
thirty men, skilled in their different 
branches, are busily engaged. 

To the rear of the shops are the 
wood yard and stone pile, where a 
number of men are employed in cut- 
ting wood for use in the institution and 
in breaking stone into fine gravel to 
be used on yard walks and roads 
throughout the Penitentiary property. 

We next visit the Bakeshop, where 
half a dozen convicts, under the direc- 
tion of an instructor, are busily en- 
gaged in mixing, kneading and rolling 
the dough into shape. About two 
hundred and fifty loaves of bread are 
baked here daily, the quality of which 


far surpasses the ordinary bakers’ 
bread sold by our city bakers. 

A few years ago, four convicts, who, 
with their instructor, were working in 
the bake-shop on Christmas Eve, pre- 
paring the pudding for the convict’s 
Christmas dinner, made a successful 
escape by binding and gagging their 
instructorand overpowering the guard, 
when he came on his round. With 
the aid of a rope they scaled the wall, 
and then walked across the ice to 
Cape Vincent, They were, however, 
afterwards re-captured and brought 
back to serve their term. 

A visit to the Asylum ward is now 
paid, and we are greeted at the door 
by a genial, though shrewd-looking, 
otticer, who, we are informed, has ofh- 
ciated as an officer of the Penitentiary 
for twenty-seven years. The cells in 
this ward are large and airy, and the 
entire building is clean in the extreme. 
There are about thirty insane con- 
victs contined here, where they are re- 
tained until the expiration of their 
sentences, when they are removed to 
the different insane Asyluins of the 
Provinces from which they came. The 
dungeons of the Penitentiary are situ- 
ated beneath this building, and in 
them refractory convicts receive their 
cooling. It seldom takes a long 
sojourn in one of them to subdue the 
most stubborn criminal. 

The Penitentiary has its own elec- 
tric light system, which gives the best 
of satisfaction. The dynamo-room is 
neat and orderly, and bears evidence 
of never-ceasing care. The engine- 
room is neatly fitted up with brass 
railings. The boilers are all covered 
with improved heat-retaining cover- 
ing, and are seven in number. At 
the entrance to the engine-room stands 
the office of the Chief Keeper, Major 
Hewton, a veritable giant, a thorough 
military man, and a genial-looking 
officer. 

The Hospital is the next building 
to be visited, and it is a model of its 
kind. Here neatness reigns supreme ; 
the waxed floors, spotless walls, and 
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neatly-furnished dispensing-room re- 
flecting great credit on the genial 
overseer. 

A visit to the Dining-hall reveals 
an array of tables, decorated with tin- 
ware, at which the convicts are served 
with breakfast and dinner, their sup- 
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considerable difficulty was experienced 
in suppressing rebellious factions who 
would choose this hour to start their 
mutiny in the hope of exciting the 
entire convict population assembled, 
into joining them. 

The convict breakfast consists of 


CORRIDOR AND CELLS IN PRISON OF ISOLATION. 


per being eaten in their cells. A num- 
ber of high stools are occupied by 
armed guards during the meal hour, 
this being the only place in which the 
entire convict population is ever as- 
sembled together. In by-gone days 


meat, tea and bread; the dinner of 
soup, meat, potatoes, bread, vegetables 
in season, with rice several times a 
week ; their supper consists of bread 
and tea only. Butter is served them 
occasionally. The soup served is par- 
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THE DINING 


ROOM 


This room will seat over five hundred persons. 


ticularly good, and is greatly enjoyed 


by all. The kitchen is furnished with 
seven large copper cauldrons, in which 
everything is cooked by steam. These 
cauldrons are situated on an elevated 
platform, and surrounded by a brass 
railing, on which hangs several no- 
tices, “only cooks allowed on here.” 
Everything is neatly arranged, and 
exceedingly clean. It takes about 
eighteen bushels of potatoes for one 
meal. 

Above the kitchen is situate the 
officers’ kitchen and mess-room, where 
the officers on duty during the day are 
dined. This is done in order that they 
may be available at noon hour. It is 
the most dangerous time of the day, 
all the convicts being then assembled 
together. 

Over the Dining-hall is situated the 
Protestant Chapel, furnished with 
stained glass windows, a very nice 
pipe organ, and rows of benches which 
answer the purpose of pews. Service 


is held twice on Sunday and on Wed- 
nesday at noon. In the front of the 
Chapel, and to the right hand side, 
stands a little room with openings 
looking out towards the altar. In this 
room the female prisoners worship. 

Passing out of the church, we enter 
the schoolroom, where the uneducated 
convicts are given half-an-hour’s in- 
struction each day at noon. There are 
many who, upon entering the Peniten- 
tiary, are unable to read or write, 
but who can do both fairly well when 
discharged. 

The Library of the Institution con- 
tains nearly four thousand volumes of 
selected reading, the books being 
chosen by the Warden and Chaplains, 
of whom there are two, one Protes- 
tant. and one Roman Catholic. On 
enquiry I was informed that over 
fifteen thousand volumes were read by 
the convicts during the past year, a 
desire being shown to patronize the 
better class of authors. 
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The Roman Catholic Chapel is situ- 
ate in the north wing of the main 
building, adjoining the dome. © Like 
the Protestant Chapel, it has beautiful 
stained glass windows, a separate room 
for female convicts anda vocalion or- 
gan. A large painting, a magnificent 
piece of art and the work of a life- 
convict, stands in the front of the 
chapel. In both chapels, well-trained 
choirs furnish the singing. 

THE 


ORDINARY CELLS. 


The cells occupy three wings of the 
old group of buildings, the e: ast, west, 
and south. The latter of these has now 
been extended thirty feet and an en- 
tirely new system of cells much larger 
than the old, are being built therein. 
The cells in the old wings are very 
small being nine feet six inches long, 
six feet seven inches high, and 
twenty-nine inches wide. They are 


tive tiers high, the upper stories being 


reached by galleries, 


all running from 
the dome. 


The cell blocks are in no 


way connected with the buildings and 
sit like immense cages therein. The 
doors are all doubly locked, the one 
being locked with a key by the keep- 
ers, the other being adjustec | by a lever 
which locks the entire range at once. 
When the prisoners are all safely 
locked up for the night, iron gates are 
drawn across the entrance to the 
ranges and locked. In order for a 
convict to escape from the cell block 
into the dome, these barriers would 
have to be overcome. Should a con- 
vict succeed in accomplishing this feat 
he would still be confronted with two 
massive doors doubly barred before 
access could be had to the Prison yard. 
On the outside of the cell blocks there 
are also galleries around which armed 
guards, shod with felt slippers, pace 
continually during the night. Not- 
withstanding all these precautions, 
convicts have been known to cut their 
way out of the block cells, and not 
many years ago a convict who had 
succeeded in escaping from the cell 
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block was busily engaged in cutting 
the bars of the inner door when dis- 
covered by the guard who shot him 
dead. 

The cells are furnished with iron 
beds, on which is a neat-fitting straw 
mattress, and sufficient comfortable 
rugs to suit the season. During the 
day this bed is folded up against the 
wall. The stool and wash basin are 
the only other articles of furniture in 
the cell. Each cell is furnished with 
a ten-candle power incandescent elec- 
tric lamp, the lights being on until 
nine o'clock each night. The small- 
ness of the cells 
is the only thing 
which convicts 
have to complain 
of in the King- 
ston Penitenti- 
ary. 


WHEN A PRISON- 
ER ARRIVES. 


On his arrival 
at the institution 
the convict is 
taken before the 
Steward, who 
strips, bathes, 
measures, weighs 
and takes a min- 
ute description 
of him, dresses 
him in the grey 
check, worn by 
all new comers, 
assigns him his 
prison number, 
which is stamped on his clothing 
together with the numbers of the 
range and cell he is to occupy. 
After this he is taken before the 
Warden, who puts him through a 
catechism of searching questions, the 
object of which is to determine the 
cause of his crime and previous record 
in order that the Warden may fully 
understand the character and capa- 
bility of the new comer. The Warden 
then assigns him his work, and his life 
in the prison has begun. If at the 


A GUARD 


end of six months the reports of his 
conduct and industry are both good, 
he receives a suit of plain grey, known 
as the good conduct clothing, having 
nothing on them excepting the num- 
bers before mentioned, but should he 
at any time be punished for any rea- 
son whatever, he will receive a suit of 
red, black-checked clothing known in 
the prison as the third grade. By 
this the convicts can readily de- 
termine the standing of their fel- 
low-prisoners. This grading in cloth- 
ing has been lately introduced, and 
is having very satisfactory results, 
as no convict 
is desirous of 
appearing in the 
third grade 
clothing. 


THE FEMALE 
PRISONERS. 


In the female 
prison, which is 
situate in the 
north wing of 
the old block, 
everything is 
neatly and 
cleanly kept. 
There are twen- 
ty-seven prison- 
ers confined in 
this ward, under 
the charge of 
a Matron and a 
Deputy. The 
women as a gen- 
eral thing are quiet and industri- 
ous, and do a large amount of knit- 
ting, sewing and such like work for 
the institution. They are neatly 
attired in blue and white dresses, 
and wear white muslin caps. Four 
of them are serving terms for life, 
while several others are sentenced 
for long periods. The female ward 
is kept entirely separate from the rest 
of the institution and managed upon 
principles different to those applied to 
the management of the male wards. 
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THE WARDEN’S OFFICE. ed and distributed in the stone shed or 
The Warden’s, Accountant’s, and stone pile. ; : 
other offices neatly furnished, well- lhe farm in connection with the 


lighted and ventilated, stand on either Penitentiary consists of some two 
side of the main entrance to the build- hundred and fifty acres. _ It is worked 
ing. The residence of the Warden, a entirely by convicts, under the diree- 
magnificent 
three-story 
stone struc- 
ture, with ex- 
tensive conser- 
vatories and 
beautiful 
grounds stands 
on a high ele- 
vation directly 
north of the 
Penitentiary. 
To the north of 
his residence a 
field of some 
five acres has 
been enclosed 
by a_ wall 
twenty - five 
feet high and 
built of solid 
limestone. Itis 
the intention 
of the Govern- 
ment at some 
future time to 
construct a fe- 
male peniten- 
tiary within 
this enclosure. 


Kj eeeaeneenwer 
gaunmeeneewe- 





THE QUARRIES 
AND FARM. 









A visit to the 
quarries which 
are situated on 
Penitentiary 
property, de- 
monstrate how THE CELLS WITH DOORS OPEN. 
easily enor- They are built tier above tier and the corridor opens only into space under 
central dome. 
mous masses 
of stone may be handled. All the tion of the farm instructor. Enor- 
stone required for building and other mous quantities of roots and vege- 
purposes in connection with this vast tables are grown, together with hay 
institution, is quarried here, loaded on and grain. An important factor in 
stoutly built cars and drawn to the connection with the farm is the pig- 
Penitentiary yard, where it is unload- gery, in which some three hundred 
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pigs are bred and fattened yearly, for 
use in the institution. 

A handsome stone water tower has 
been constructed upon a high eleva- 
tion, which will give the institution a 
new and improved system of water- 
works. 

A modern sewage system has also 
been constructed, by which all the 
penitentiary sewage is received into a 
cesspool, built for that purpose. It is 


pumped from this cesspool and _ re- 
moved to the farm, where it is used 
for manuring purposes, being first put 
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through a process of chemical purifi- 
cation. 
THE OFFICERS. 


There is no penal institution on the 
continent where matters run more 
smoothly than at the Kingston In- 
stitution. Fewer punishments are 
awarded, and less trouble experienced 
than in many smaller prisons in the 
Dominion. Convicts are treated firm- 
ly, yet kindly, and they have a friend 
and benefactor in Warden Lavell hard 
to equal. Dr. Cook, the eminent Eng- 

lishman, who 
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THE GALLERIES IN SPACE UNDER 


CENTRAL 


has made the 
prisons of the 
world a study, 
remarked on a 
Kingston plat- 
form a_ short 
time ago, that 
in Warden La- 
vell the Gov- 
ernment had 
an ideal War- 
den, and one 
whose ideas of 
management 
struck a happy 
medium 
tween the sev- 
erity of theOld 
Country _ pri- 
sons and the 
laxity of Am- 
erican Institu- 
tions. Dr. La- 
vell was sur- 
geon of the 
Penitentiary 
for many years 
before being 
appointed 
Warden. The 
Deputy War- 
den, Wm. Sul- 
livan, is a 
shrewd and ef- 
ficient officer ; 
he has_ been 
connected with 
the institution 


be- 
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for over thirty-tive years, and has 
materially assisted Warden Lavell in 
making the Penitentiary what it is 
to-day. 

SOME STATISTICS. 

This sketch of Canada’s Greatest 
Prison may best be closed with a few 
quotations and compilations from the 
Report of the Minister of Justice as 
to Penitentiaries in Canada for the 
year ended 30th June, 1894: 

CONVICTS AT KINGSTON, 
M. F. Total. 
Remaining 30th June, 1893 - 448 33 481 
Received since " - Ee «<. Tee 
621 33 654 
Discharged since ‘ - 160 
Remaining 30th June, 1894 - 494 

At the end of other years the numbers are 
as follows :—1892-93, 481 ; 1891-92, 532; 
1890-91, 586; 1889-90, 586; 1888-89, 554; 
1887-88, 526 ; 1886-87, 554 ; 1885-86, 578 ; 
1884-85, 537. 

We find that only one female was 
discharged; that 14 died during the 
year; that the number recommitted 
was 28, or nine more than the previous 
year; that there were no escapes, and 
that 45 of the convicts were under 20 
years of age, and 278 were between 
20 and 30 years old. 

To show how the number of convicts 
in Kingston compares with the number 
in the other Canadian Penitentiaries, 
the following table is given : 


Kingston, No. of convicts June, 1894. 494 


St. Vincent de Paul - 359 
Dorchester = = 186 
Manitoba ” “ 76 
British Columbia “= " 108 

1,223 


In the report of the Inspector of 
Penitentiaries he ftinds fault with 
Kingston because he believes that the 
convict labor is not utilized as much 
as at St. Vincent de Paul and at Dor- 
chester, but there is reason to believe 
that improvements have been made 
in this respect, if, indeed, any were 
needed. 

Warden Lavelle’s report shows that 
the expenditure for the year was 
$214,543.55. The net per capita cost 
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per diem per convict. 


Manitoba, $492 
$429.29. 


Some of the leading items of ex- 


penditure are as follows: 
SALARIES. 
Warden - - - 
Deputy W: am 
Surgeon - - 
Accountant = - - 
Protestant Chaplain 


for the year was $447.62}, 


Roman Catholic Chaplain 


Warden's Clerk 

Chief Keeper 
Storekeeper - - 
Chief Trade Instructor 
Engineer - 

E lectri ician - 
Assistant Electrician 
Steamfitter - - 
Steward - - 
Hospital Overseer 
Messenger - 
Matron - 

Deputy Matron 
Acting Assist. Chief Keel 
Baker - 

Farmer 

Ten Trade aabinebons 
Keepers - . ° 











or $1.22} 
In the same 
year the cost at St. Vincent de Paul 
was $220.79? ; at Dorchester, $256.30 ; 
.99; British Columbia, 


$ 3,000 
1,500 
1,800 

800 
1,200 
1,200 

500 

900 
1,000 
1,500 
1,200 

800 

500 

700 

900 

d90 

600 

600 

320 


er 700 


Other Services - - 


Total - 
Gratuities - . 
Ofticers’ Uniforms 
Rations 
Convicts’ C lothing 
Convicts’ T ravelling Allow 

ance - 
Discharge Clothing - - 
Bedding - - 
Chapels - : 
Library - - - 
Officers’ Mess - - 


The religion of the convicts may be 


interesting. There were 
Roman Catholics — - 
Church of England - 
Methodist : 
Presbyterian - - 
Baptist - : - 
Jews 


inh -~ « -. « 


Lutherans s ‘ 
Disciples 
Mennonites” - - 


(Quakers - - . 


Total - 


700 
600 
6,090 
24,957 
3.815 





$56,572 
$ 2,252 
3,733 
20,683 
5,301 


1,835 
1,318 
531 
92 
278 


1,021 


165 
138 
106 
52 
21 
2 

l 

6 


| i 


494 
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The preponderance of single men 
over married men is noticeable, 310 
being single and 184 married. But of 
the women, 21 were married and 11 
single. 

There were 32 persons serving life 
sentences and 95 serving sentences of 
10 years or over. 

In the September issue of The 
State's Duty (St. Louis, Mo.), Col. R. 
G. Ingersoll says: “I am in favor, 
when you put a man in the peniten- 
tiary, of making him work, and I am 
in favor of paying him what his work 
is worth, so that in five years, when 
he leaves the prison cell, he will have 


from $200 to $300 as a breastwork 
between him and temptation and 
something for a foundation upon 
which to build a nobler life.” 

It isa grand idea. It is to be re- 
gretted that Kingston Penitentiary, 
with all its noble and humane methods, 
with all its fine buildings and modern 
equipment, has yet failed to devise 
plans to make noble men out of the 
miserable criminals who live inside its 
walls. Perhaps Col. Ingersoll’s little 
suggestion may, if acted upon, remove 
one of the stumbling blocks in the 
way of the discharged convicts. 


CARMEN SMOEBAEUM. 


(From Horace.) 


Horace :— 


While I was loved, nor dared to know 

That some more favoured youth would fling 
His arm around thy neck of snow, 

I lived more blest than Persia’s King. 


Lydia :— 


While thou hadst not another flame, 
Nor Chloe thrust thy Lydia forth, 
I Lydia was of greater fame 
Than Roman Ilia, queen of earth. 


Horace i—_ 


The Thracian Chloe rules me now— 
She’s skilled in music, plays upon 
The harp—for her Id die, I vow, 
If fate would spare my precious one. 


Lydia :— 


A Thurian youth infiames my breast 
With mutual fire, for whom I’d die— 
Yes, twice I’d die, I,do protest, 
If fate would spare my darling boy. 


Horace :— 


What ! if a former love return, 

And several ties be joined once more— 
If Chloe’s golden hair [ scorn, 

And Lydia find an open door ?— 


Lydia :— 


Tho’ he be fairer than a star, 

Tho’ light as cork, mad as the sea 
When Adriatic billows war, 

With thee I’d live —I’d die with thee. 


Port Dover, Ont. 
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[* Toronto there is a street named 

St. Albans, and there is a cathe- 
dral in process of construction under 
the name of St. Alban. Who wasSt. 
Alban? He is usually claimed as the 
proto-martyr of the British Church ; 
and the dedication of the cathedral to 
him is doubtless an attempt of the 
Church of England to represent that 
church as a continuation of the Bri- 
‘tish Church rather than of the Church 
of Rome. 

An endeavor wili be made in the 
following pages to tell all that is 
known of the alleged martyr. 

He is said to have been born at 
Verulam, in Hertfordshire, and _ to 
have served seven years in the army 
of Diocletian. Schaff-Herzog Encyc. 
His death is stated to have taken 
place in the persecution of Diocletian. 
The persecution began A.D. 303, and 
continued for about ten years. He is 
first referred to by the priest Fortu- 
natus in “The Praise of Virgins,” 
where he mentions the blessed mar- 
tyrs that came to the Lord from all 
parts of the world, and says : 


Albanum egregium foecunda Brittania pro- 
fert. (In Britain’s Isle was holy Alban born.) 


Fortunatus was born A.D. 530, and 
died Bishop of Poictiers at the begin- 
ning of the seventh century. (uizot, 
History of Civilization in France, 
2,157, Bogue’s edit. 

A detailed account of the martyr- 
dom is given by Gildas,a monk of 
British origin, the time of whose birth 
is uncertain, varying according to dif- 
ferent’ accounts: from A.D. 493, to 


A.D. 520; this last date seems the 
most probable, and if that be correct 
then from a sentence in his book it 
would appear to have been written 
All, however, that 


about A.D, 564. 


THE lbEGEND OF 5T. AIsBAN. 


WwW. 


PROUDFOOT. 


can be positively stated on the subject 
is that the book under his name was 
written before the time of the vener- 
able Bede, who was born A.D. 673. 

The following is the account of Gil- 
das, taken from the Six English 
Chronicles, ed. Bohn, p. 303. 

“The first of these martyrs, St. Al- 
ban, for charity’s sake, saved another 
confessor, who was pursued by his 
persecutors, and was on the point of 
being seized, by hiding him in his 
house, and then by changing clothes 
with him, imitating in this the exam- 
ple of Christ,who laid down his life for 
his sheep, and exposing himself in the 
other's clothes, to be pursued in his 
stead. So pleasing to God was this 
conduct that between his confession 
and martyrdom he was honored with 
the performance of wonderful miracles 
in presence of the impious blasphemers 
who were carrying the Roman stand- 
ards,and like the Israelites of old, who 
trod dry-foot an unfrequented path, 
whilst the ark of the covenant stood 
some time on the sands in the midst 
of Jordan, so also the martyr, with a 
thousand others, opened a path across 
the noble river Thames, whose waters 
stood abrupt like precipices on either 
side ; and seeing this, the first of his 
executors was striken with awe, and 
from a wolf became a lamb, so that 
he thirsted for martyrdom, and boldly 
underwent that for which he thirsted.” 

Bede took his account from Gildas, 
and added some particulars that much 
embellish the narrative. The fol- 
lowing is his account of the story. 
Bede's Ecclesiastical History, ed. Bohn, 


p. 12: 


“This Albani, being yet a pagan, at 
the time when the cruelties of wicked 
princes were raging against Chris- 
tians, gave entertainment in his house 
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to a certain clergyman, flying from 
the persecutors. This man he observed 
to be engaged in continual prayer and 
watching day and night; when on a 
sudden the Divine grace shining on 
him, he began to imitate the example 
of faith and piety which was set be- 
fore him, and being gradually instruct- 
ed by his wholesome admonitions, he 
cast off the darkness of idolatry, and 
became a Christian in all sincerity of 
heart. The aforesaid clergyman hav- 
ing for some days been entertained by 
him, it came to the ears of the wicked 
prince, that this holy confessor of 
Christ, whose time of martyrdom had 
not yet come, was concealed at Al- 
ban’s house. Whereupon he sent 
some soldiers to make a strict search 
after him. When they came to the 
martyr’s house St. Alban immediately 
presented himself to the soldiers, in- 
stead of his guest and master, in the 
habit or long coat which he wore, and 


It 


was led bound before the judge. 
happened that the judge at the time 


when Alban was carried before him 
was standing at the altar, and offering 
sacrifices to devils. When he saw 
Alban, being much enraged that he 
should thus of his own accord put 
himself into the hands of the soldiers, 
and incur such danger in behalf of his 
guest, he commanded him to be 
dragged up to the images of the devil, 
before which he stood, saying, “ Be- 
cause you have chosen to conceal a re- 
bellious and sacrilegious person, rather 
than to deliver him up to the soldiers, 
that his contempt of the gods might 
meet with the penalty due to such 
blasphemy, you shall undergo all the 
punishment that was due to him, if 
you abandon the worship of our reli- 
gion.” But St. Alban, who had vol- 
untarily declared himself a Christian, 
to the persecutors of the faith, was 
not at all daunted at the prince’s 
threats, but putting on the armor of 
spiritual warfare, publicly declared 
that he would not obey the command. 
Then said the judge, “Of what family 
or race are you?” “ What does it 
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concern you?” answered Alban, “ o! 
what stock I am? If you desire to 
hear the truth of my religion, be it 
known to you that I am now a Chris 
tian, and bound by Christian duties. 

“Task your name, said the judge, 
“tell me it immediately.” “I am 
called Alban by my parents,” replied 
he; “and I worship and adore the 
true and living God, who created all 
things.” Then the judge, inflamed 

with anger, said: “If you will enjoy 
the happiness of eternal life, do not 
delay to offer sacrifices to the great 
gods.” Alban rejoined, “ These sacri- 
fices, which by you are offered to dev- 
ils, neither can avail the subjects, nor 
answer the wishes or desires of thos: 
that offer up their supplications to 
them. On the contrary, whosoeve: 
shall offer sacrifices to these images 
shall receive the everlasting pains oi 
hell for his reward.” The judge, hear- 
ing these words, and being much in- 
censed, ordered this holy confessor of 
God to be scourged by the execution- 
ers, believing he might by stripes 
shake that constancy of heart on which 
he could not prevail by words. He, 
being most cruelly tortured, bore the 
same patiently, or rather joyfully for 
our Lord’s sake. When the judge per- 
ceived he was not to be overcome by 
tortures, or withdrawn from the exer- 
cise of the Christian religion, he or- 
dered him to be put to death. Being 
led to execution, he came to a river, 
which with a most rapid course ran 
between the wall of the town and the 
arena where he was to be executed. He 
there saw a multitude of persons of 
both sexes, and of several ages ani 
conditions, who were doubtlessly as- 
sembled by Divine instinct to attend 
the blessed confessor and martyr, and 
had so taken up the bridge at the 
river, that he could scarce pass over 
that evening. In short, almost all 
had gone out, so that the judge re- 
mained in the city without attendance. 
St. Alban, therefore, urged by an ar- 
dent and devout wish to arrive quick- 
ly at martyrdom, drew near to the 
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stream, and, on lifting up his eyes to 
heaven, the channel was immediately 
dried up, and he perceived that the 
water had departed and made way for 
him to pass. Among the rest, the execu- 
tioner, who was to have put him to 
leath, observed this, and moved by 
Divine inspiration, hastened to meet 
him at the place of execution,and cast- 
ing down the sword, which he had ear- 
ried ready drawn, fell at his feet, pray- 
ing that he might rather suffer with 
the martyr w hom he was ordered to 
execute, or, if possible, instead of him. 
Whilst he thus from a persecutor was 
become a companion in the faith, and 
the other executioners hesitated to 
take up the sword, which was lying 
on the ground, the reverend confessor, 
accompanied by the multitude, ascend- 
ed a hill, about 500 paces from the 
place, adorned, or rather clothed with 
all kinds of flowers, having its sides 
neither perpendicular, nor even craggy 
but sloping down into a most bez auti- 
ful plain, worthy from its lovely ap- 
pearance to be the scene of a martyr’s 
sufferings. On the top of the hill St. 
Alban prayed that God would give 
him water, and immediately a living 
spring broke out before his feet, the 
course being confined, so that all men 
perceived that the river also had been 
dried up in consequence of the mar- 
tyr’s presence. Nor was it likely that 
the martyr, who had left no water re- 
maining in the river, should want some 
on the top of the hill, unless he thought 
it suitable to the occasion. The river 
having performed the holy service, re- 
turned to its natural course, leaving a 
testimony of its obedience. Here, 
therefore, the head of our most cour- 
ageous martyr was struck off, and 
here he received the crown of life, 
which God has promised to those who 
love Him. But he who gave the wick- 
ed stroke was not permitted to rejoice 
over the deceased, for his eyes dropped 
upon the ground together with the 
blessed martyr’s head. * * * 
Then the judge, astonished at the 
novelty of so many heavenly miracles, 
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ordered the persecution to cease im- 
mediately, beginning to honor the 
death of the saints, by which he be- 
fore thought they might have been 
diverted from the Christian faith. 
The blessed Alban suffered death on 
the 22nd day of June, near the city 
of Verulam, * * where afterwards, 
when peaceable Christian times were 
restored, a church, of wonderful work- 
manship, and suitable to his martyr- 
dom, was erected. In which place 
there ceases not to this day the cure 
of sick persons, and the frequent 
working of wonders.” 

There is no account given of the 
canonization of the saint, if he ever 
was canonized. At that time,and for 
long afterwards, bishops decided 
whether the candidate had fairly vin- 
dicated his claim to the honor. 
Encye. Brit. 5, 23. 

‘The diocese willingly canonized its 
bishop, the monastery its abbot. Great 
care was taken to write the biography 
of each saint, not as an historical work, 
nor for the edification of the faithful, 
they were rather with a view to show 
the sanctity of the person and to make 
clear his value as saint, in the interest 
of the church and of the monastery 
which took him for its patron. The 
biography was like the legend, explan- 
atory of the relics that the monastery 
possessed and which made its fortune, 
and it was lengthened out by all the 
miracles that the saint had performed 
during his life, and produced after his 
death.” “ De Coulaunges, La Monar- 
chie Franque, 9, 10.” 

Geoffrey of Monmouth, who lived 
in the early part of the 12th century, 
shortly tells the story of St. Alban, 
in his romantic and fabulous history 
of Britain. Six English Chronicles, 
Bohn, 161. 

Gildas and his book are treated of 
in Wright's Biographia Britannica 
Literaria, and in the Dictionary of 
National Biography, vol. 21. 

Venerable Bede, whose history is 
valuable when he narrates the events 
of his own time, or gives the relation 
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of others of events they had witnessed, 
was a good but simple and credulous 
monk. His history records many 
miracles which he implicitly believed. 
He lived about four centuries after the 
alleged martyrdom, and his only au- 
thority for the narration is Gildas, who 
lived about two hundred and fifty 
years after it. There is no contem- 
porary account of the martyrdom. 
The story given by Bede adds many 
particulars to that of Gildas. It is 
thrown into a dramatic form, and in 
the relation of the conversation be- 
tween Alban and the Prince, or the 
Judge, he has apparently written what 
he thought the speakers would say 
under the circumstances rather than 
what actually took place—just as Livy 
in his history gives speeches and de- 
bates that he fashioned out of his own 
head. Gildas says nothing of the 


scourging, nor of the bridge crowded 
with spectators. 


Gildas makes the 
waters, in the river which he calls the 
Thames, stand up like a wall on either 
side of the path, as the waters of the 
Jordon did for Joshua, while Bede 
makes the stream to be dried up. Gil- 
das says nothing of the spring arising 
at the request of Alban for water, 
and, indeed, Bede seems to have found 
it necessary to dry up the river, or 
there would have been no need of the 
spring to give water. Gildas says 
nothing of the eyes of the executioner 
dropping out of his head when he exe- 
cuted Alban. Nor does he give the 
attractive and lovely landscape paint- 
ed by Bede, as the place of execution. 
Nor does he say anything of the mir- 
acle worked at his tomb. 

Bede found the germ of his story in 
Gildas, which was quite in keeping 
with his devotion to the church, and 
the common belief, at that time, of the 
frequent occurrence of miracles. The 
story touched his imagination,the time 
was remote, and he shaped it, not to 
bring it nearer to historic truth, but 
to illustrate an idea, to produce a fine 
effect, to create an emotion. 

And, even if there were a contem- 
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porary record, it might require to be 
carefully weighed before giving im- 
plicit credit toit. A notable instance 
occurs in regard to the persecution of 
Christians under Antoninus, A.D. 177. 
In that year, Attalus and others were 
put to death at Lyon for their adher- 
ence to the Christian religion. A 
letter was sent from the Christians 
of Vienne and Lyon to their Christian 
brethren in Asia and Phrygia, it con- 
tains a very particular description of 
the tortures inflicted on the Christians 
in Gallia. Mr. Long in his biograph- 
ical sketch of Marcus Aurelius, men- 
tions this letter, and remarks that 
some modern writers on Ecclesiastical 
history, when they use this letter, say 
nothing of the wonderful stories of 
the martyrs’ sufferings. Sanctus, as 
the letter says, was burned with plates 
of hot iron till his body was one sore 
and had lost all human form, but on 
being put to the rack he recovered 
his former appearance under the tor- 
ture, which was thus a cure instead of 
a punishment. He was afterwards 
torn by beasts, and placed on an iron 
chair and roasted. He died at last. 
Mr. Long remarks that ‘he writer is 
our evidence, both for the ordinary 
and the extraordinary circumstances 
of the story, and we cannot accept his 
evidence for one part and reject the 
other. We often receive small evid- 
ence as a proof of a thing which we 
believe to be within the limits of prob- 
ability or possibility, and we reject 
exactly the same evidence when the 
thing to which it refers appears very 
improbable or impossible. But this is 
a false method of inquiry, though it is 
followed by some modern writers,who 
select what they like from a story 
and reject the rest of the evidence ; or, 
if they do not reject it, they dishonest- 
ly suppress it. A man can only act 
consistently by accepting all this letter, 
or rejecting it all. But he who rejects 
it may still admit that such a letter 
may be founded on real facts; and 
he would make this admission as the 
most probable way of accounting for 
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the existence of the letter; butif, as 
he would suppose, the writer has 
stated some things falsely, he cannot 
tell what part of his story is worthy 
of credit. 

I think that is a fair rule of eriti- 
cism, and if there were any contem- 
porary record of the martyrdom of 
Alban, the account of Gildas or Bede 
might be accepted as evidence of some 
substratum of facts, though all the 
miraculous and incredible part might 
be rejected. But, as there is no such 
record, how is it possible to determine 
whether the fact of the martyrdom 
may not be as fictitious as the miracles. 

Now, at the time of the persecution 
of Diocletian, Maximian was his col- 
league Augustus for the western half 
of the empire, including Gaul and 
sritain, and Constantius was the 
Cesar, under Maximian, and Governor 
of Gaul and Britain. Constantius, 
according to Bede ( p. 16), was a man 
of extraordinary meekness and cour- 
tesy, and, therefore, could not have 
been the Prince mentioned in his ac- 
count of Alban’s martyrdom as “ The 
wicked Prince,” though it does not ap- 
pear what other prince, than Constan- 
tius, could have been in Britain then 
to preside on such an occasion. Lae- 
tantius, who was his contemporary, 
says, De Mortibus Persecutorum e. 15, 
that he did not desire to appear to dis- 
sent from the commands of his super- 
iors, and suffered the churches to be 
demolished, but preserved safe the 
temple of God that is in man. 

Gibbon, Decl. and Fall &c., 2, 70, ed. 
Boston, 1860, says, “The mild and 
humane temper of Constantius was 
averse to the oppression of any part 
of his subjects. The principal offices 
of his palace were exercised by Chris- 
tians. He loved their persons, esteem- 
ed their fidelity, and entertained not 
any dislike to their religious principles. 
But, as long as Constantius remained 
in the subordinate station of Cesar, 
it was not in his power openly to re- 
ject the edicts of Diocletian, or to dis- 
obey the command of Maximian. His 
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authority contributed, however, to al- 
leviate the sufferings which he pitied 


and abhorred. He consented with 
reluctance to the ruin of the churches, 
but he ventured to protect the Chris- 
tians themselves from the fury of the 
populace, and from the rigor of the 
laws. 

Millman, History of Christianity, 
2,224, adopts the same view, he says 
that Constantius made a show of con- 
currence in the measures of his ecol- 
leagues ; he commanded the demolition 
of the churches, but abstained from 
ail violence against the persons of the 
Christians. 

W. T. Arnold, in a prize essay at 
Oxford, on the Roman System of Pro- 
vincial Admin istration, p- 170, quotes 
Preuss Kaiser Diocletian und Seine 
Zeit, p. 89, as authority for the state- 
ment that the general edict against 
the Christians was not carried out in 
Constantius’ provinces. 

Wright, in his Celt, Roman and 
Saxon, 4th, ed., p. 355, says, “ A perse- 
cution of the Christians is not likely 
to have taken place under the orders 
of the tolerant Constantius, who was 
Governor of Britain when the perse- 
cution of Diocletian commenced, and 
who became emperor two years later. 
The outline of the legend of St. Al- 
ban was probably an invention of the 
sixth century.” 

Mr. Mason, Fellow of Trinity Col- 
lege, Cambridge, in the Hulseau prize 
essay for 1874, has made a gallant at- 
tempt to relieve Diocletian from the 
more odious features of the persecu- 
tion. 

He speaks of the martyrdom of St. 
Alban (p. 148) as the one martyrdom 
of that time, cireumstantially related, 
which the English Church can claim, 
and tells the story, shelling off the 
fabulous husk, and accepts Gildas 
rather than Bede, who in spite of his 
master (Gildas) tries to make out a 
great many martyrdoms for the 
Church of England. 

“The fact is,” he says, “that the 
‘streak of silver sea, defended us (as 
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usual) from the capricious tyranny of 
Rome.” Mr. Mason neglects to apply 
such a rational critical canon as that 
of Mr. Long, and accepts what he 
pleases and rejects what he pleases. 
He seems to have been animated by 
the desire that probably animated Gil- 
das and Bede, to adorn the British 
Church with the crown of at least one 
martyr. 

The critical examination of the book 
under the name of Gildas, by Wright, 
in the Biographia Britannica Liter- 
aria, by Professor Tout in the Diction- 
ary of National Biography,and by the 
writers in the Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica, shows how little reliance can be 


placed upon any of the statements in 
it. 

The result, therefore, would seem to 
be that the evidence fails to establish 
the existence of Alban, and so there 
could have been no martyrdom: and 
even if it be conceded that a person 
of that name lived at the date of the 
persecution, that the martyrdom, and 
the incredible and miraculous circum- 
stances attending it, are so connected 
that we cannot accept the one without 
accepting the other, and necessarily 
compels us to reject both. 

The conclusion of Mr. Wright seems 
to be irresistible that the legend was 
an invention of the sixth century. 
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Some golden moments are vouchsafed to rise, 


With majesty and beauty born of time, 


And soothing air, blown from some lofty clime, 


Amid the waste of gloom which dulls our eyes ; 


And in the solemn shock, the sweet surprise, 


We yield soul-homage meet for the sublime. 


We poise upon this rocky height. The rhyme 


Of thundering Huron rolls, nor ever dies. 


Such beauty doth this rim of waters hold, 


The air, enamored, hangs with mystic sheen, — 


The while from heaven to earth we roam between 


Deep splendors, wond’ring man may be so bold, 


While crested flocks seek now their grey beach-fold, 


It is His presence stirs my tears unseen. 


Toronto. 


—RevuBEN Burtcuarr. 
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i lige stile stood at the lower end of 

a sloping field. Behind it was 
the path through the wood. Near it 
stood two noble oaks, casting broad 
shadows over a little pool of water— 
little, yet large enough to mirror the 
swaying branches of the trees, and the 
blue of the sky, and the glitter of the 
stars, in its trembling waters. The 
field was a field of corn, ripe now, and 
golden in the rays of the setting sun. 
By its side a little path ran from the 
stile to the village. 

On this particular evening a young 
man sat on the stile. He was fair and 
ruddy ; he wore the clean smock-frock 
of the English farm-laborer, and a rose 
was pinned to it in front. The good- 
night songs of the birds were in his 
ears: the perfume of the wild rose and 
honeysuckle was around him; the 
golden corn waved in long, gentle un- 
dulations before him; the evening sky 
was slowly darkening into night 
above his head. But to all the beauty 
of sight and sound and scent, he was 
as indifferent as the stile on which 
he sat. His eyes were fixed in sullen 
anger on the path, and the path was 
empty. 

The pale daylight fell and faded ; 
the twitterings from the wood ceased ; 
the western sky lost all its brilliance, 
and a few silver stars trembled in the 
deepening blue above. The air came, 
fresh and cool, to fan his flushed 
cheeks, and lift his fair, curly hair. 

“ Her’s flouting me,” he muttered, as 
he dragged himself heavily off the 
stile. “Tis no other lass in the vil- 
lage as ‘ud keep me waiting, and so 
I'll let she know.” 

But, even as he spoke, the upper 
end of the darkening path revealed a 
female form hurrying down it. As 
she came towards him, the village 
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Adonis retreated, ungallantly, to the 
stile. 

“Her shan’t ’a the chance to think 
as I ’wur running arter she,” he said 
to himself, with the inversion of the 
nominative and accusative peculiar to 
the dialect of his district, and the sense 
of his own value common to his sex. 
“Tl bide here.” But his face soften- 
ed a little as his sweetheart came up. 

She was a young woman of about 
three or four and twenty, and was evi- 
dently older than her lover. She had 
a sweet, plain face, with dark eyes, 
soft and grave. She wore a white sun- 
bonnet, and a lilae cotton gown. 

“Tm main and sorry to be so late, 
Joe,” she said, sweetly, to the poten- 
tate on the stile, “but Granny, her 
was took that bad, as I dursn’t to think 
’o leaving she, not till father come 
home, and he’s late.” 

She laid coaxing fingers on the 
sleeve of his smock-frock, and lifted 
her dark, pleading eyes, with some 
anxiety, to her lover's face. 

He was slow to quit the vantage 
ground which his wrongs and her 
penitence gave him. 

“* Tis not many a lass as ‘ud keep me 
waiting,” he said, with sullen dignity. 

“TI do know that,’ she answered, 
with a sweet humility that touched 
even his vanity-hardened heart. “And 
I’ve said often, Joe, ’tis a pity you 
come arterme. For how we two are 
to come to church for many a long 
day, I don’t see, and I’m thinking 
you'll be tired of waiting.” 

“Tm tired o’ waiting now,” replied 
the youth, relenting so far, however, 
as to put his arm round her waist, as 
she sat on the stile beside him. “ What's 
to hinder us, Mary ?” 

“Granny, her do be so bad, some- 
times,” Mary said, reflectively, “and 
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there’s none but me to do up the place, 
and do for she.” 

There was silence—the long silence 
of rustic courtship—between them for 
a space, and then Mary spoke again. 

“Td be loath to see you courting 
any one else, Joe,” she admitted, naive- 
ly, “ But I do feel sometimes as if it 
was a sin to keep you dangling arter 
me, as can’t wed till She stop- 
ped. Not even to her own heart 
would she admit a thought that was 
disloyal to the harsh, fretful,querulous 
old woman, whom she had nursed for 
six long years, and whom she was pre- 
pared to nurse till the end, at the 
sacrifice of all her earthly hopes. 

The English rustic is not, as a rule, 
impassioned, unless he is not sober. 
3ut Joe Wren put into words sufh- 
ciently forcible to affect,even painful- 
ly, the gentle heart of his sweetheart, 
his plea for an immediate union. He 
uttered the cry of the youth of the 
nineteenth century: he preached the 
gospel of self-pleasing. They were 
young; they must think of them- 
selves tirst. The old had had their 
day. If every woman waited to wed 
till every one who had, or thought he 
had, a claim upon her, was buried, all 
brides would have grey hair. It was 
a view of the case entirely new to 
Mary, who was not given to thought, 
but to the simple, faithful perform- 
ance of each duty as it presented it- 
self. She was troubled by the ethical 
difficulties her lover’s words suggest- 
ed to her simple mind. 

When he spoke of transferring his 
affections to a younger and fairer 
rival she wept. She listened to his 
unchivalrous assertion that this rival 
was “ready to come when he whis- 
tled,” with keen pangs at her tender 
heart. Butshe remained firm. It was 
only when he hinted darkly at vicious 
courses for himself, as the result of 
her obstinacy—courses which, begin- 
ning at “the public,” should end in 
scenes too black for words to paint,— 
that her will wavered and all but broke 
down. 
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The moon was now rising, and her 
beams were flooding the wood, the 
corntield, and the narrow path with 
light, and turning into molten silver 
the waters of the little pool. At last 
Mary lifted her pale and tear-stained 
face from her lover’s shoulder and 
spoke : 

“We'll say no more to-night, Joe. 
‘Tis hard to know which way to fare. 
Let's bide as we are a bit longer.” 

“Not for long, neither,” said Joe. 
“It'll not be for long that I’m dilly- 
dallying at your apron strings, my 
wench, or at any woman's. 
need. 
longer. 
then.” 

“Don't go near the public, then, 
Joe,’ she said. “ You that have come 
of such a sober stock. Don’t you 


I’ve no 
Till Saturday I'll wait, and no 
So make up your mind by 


think as ’twill be hard enough to bide 
single all my days, without seeing you 


take to the drink.” 

They walked up the little path in 
silence after this appeal, and parted 
as tenderly as usual. 


The next night and the next, Joe 
and Mary exchanged their quiet words 
by the stile, without making any re- 
ference to the future. 

Then came Saturday. 

Mary was first at the stile this time, 
and obtuse, as like most of his kind, he 
was, her lover’s heart sank as he saw 
her face. 

He would have opened the attack 
with some blustering words, but Mary 
put both her hands on his arms and 
spoke first. 

“Don’t be angry, Joe 
awhile before we talk.” 

The solemnity of her voice ; the pal- 
lor of her face; the exhaustion in her 
whole form, awed Joe, in spite of him- 
self. Mary leaned up against him. 

“Uncle Ben’s been here to-day,’ she 
said, at length. 

Joe was silent. He was not inter- 
ested in uncle Ben, and he made no 
professions of loving his friends’ dogs. 


And let’s sit 
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“ And he says,” went on Mary ina 
low, tense voice, “as how it’s not fair 
that father should have the whole 
keep of granny on his shoulders, and 
him not as youngas he was. And he 
says as how, since aunt Jane ‘lied, he’s 
been sore put to it with the children, 
and he don’t seem. to take to the 
thoughts of marrying again.” At the 
word marrying,her emotion overcame 
her. She paused and wiped awaya few 
tears, and pressed closer to her ‘lover's 
side. Joe was silent. He had no in- 
tention of keeping the grandmother, 
and it was to him a matter of the 
most profound indifference who did 
keep her. Mary lifted her face to the 
sky, over every part of which the 
glow from the west seemed reflected, 
and looked at the evening star, and 
at the still waters of the pool, just be- 
ginning to be stirred into faint ripples 
by the evening breeze, and then went 
hurriedly and bravely on— 

“And so—and so—they've settled 
it all_—him and father. And we're all 
going to move next week. Father's 
sure to get work, and I'll keep house, 
and its a matter o’ fifty miles away 
from here.—Oh, Joe; oh, Joe; oh, Joe.” 
She wailed out the last words, and 
hid her face on her lover’s shoulder, 
her own form shaken with sobs. 

He was not in the mood, however, 
to offer sympathy. Rather was he 
moved to wrath, to find that all had 
been arranged, and his claim, appa- 
rently, not even referred to. 

“ And what's to become of me?” he 
said, with gloomy sulkiness. “I can 
go to the devil as fast ’s 1 like, while 
youre gallivanting about, keeping 
your uncle's house.” 

Mary sobbed. 

“Tl not do it, I tell ‘ee. Ill marry 
Jennie Gray just as soon ’s the banns 
can be put up. Her'll have me fast 
enough. It’ill be no granny as’ll keep 
she back when I asks her to come to 
church.” 

“1m main sure 0’ that,” said poor 
Mary, in all simplicity. ‘“ But Joe,” 
—she clung to him with tender arms, 





and looked up wistfully into the hand- 
some, sullen face—“ I’m not saying it, 
but father,—he said—as mayhap you'd 
wait,—and come over to see me once in 
awhile. I'd be loth toask it of you—as 
wants your home, and quite right, too.” 

“ A likely thing,” said her lover, bit- 
terly. “No! I says to you the other 
night, I says, ‘Tell me o’ Saturday if 
you'll wed me ornot. Very well—and 
you've come o Saturday to say as 
your going fifty mile away to keep 
your uncle’s house; keep it, then, I'll 
not be the one to hinder you.” 

She wound her arms about his neck, 
and drew his face down to her's. 

“ Joe, dear—I knew as you'd be 
angry to-night. But you'll think bet- 
ter of it, when I’m gone. Kiss me, 
Joe, and say good- by e, kind-like for 
I’ve had a hard day.” 

He barely responded to her caresses 
at first, but let her cover his face with 
her warm kisses and tears. Then, 
still on his dignity, he left he 
through the woods—“the long way 
home.” She, after one wistful Jook 
around her, walked with bent head up 
the little path. 





r, going 


Six months had passed away. The 
trees by the stile were’leafless and dr y. 
The little pool was frozen over. The 
corntield was bare, and the December 
frost lay on all around. 

It was a lovely evening, however. 
The sky, whose vaulted dome seemed 
more imposingly far away, was darkly- 
blue, and studded with stars, burning 
frostily, and shining out clearly 
through the moonless air. Across the 
heavens could be seen the luminous 
trail of the milky way. 
still and calm. 

By the stile stood Mary Long, clad 
in, neat mourning, conspicuously new. 
A laborer, coming through the wood 
with a basket in his hand, looked at 
her incuriously, recognized her, and 
stopped. 

“ Sakes-alive,’ he said,—‘“it do be 
Mary Long—well, to be sure.” 


The air was 
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Mary laughed nervously. Her face 
was happy and expectant. I wanted 
to see the old place,” she said. “It do 
seem such a time since we moved. 
We've had trouble,” she went on, glanc- 
ing at her black gown. “Granny, she 
died three weeks ago, and I can get 
away easily. Polly—she’s fourteen 
and main and handy in a house.” 

“You'll be thinking of going into 
service, then, I reckon?” said her 
friend. 

Mary shrank back as if she had 
been struck. She did not answer his 
question, but gave him instead a de- 
tailed account of her grandmother’s 
illness and death, to which he listened 
with breathless attention. 

“But where’ll you bide for 
night ?” he said suddenly. 

Mary’s face flushed. “ I'll not stay,” 
she said. “Tll walk to Oakford— 
‘tis only a matter of three miles, and 
catch the mail train. I felt I must see 


the 


the old place.” 
“You should a’ come a week ago,” 
said the old man, looking at her with 


a new interest. 
different then.” 

“ What's he done ?” Mary said, with 
a sudden sinking of her heart—* Not 
took to the drink, surely ?” 

“Took to drink,” repeated the old 
man, leisurely, taking up his basket 
again. “Oh, no. He don’t come of a 
drinking stock, and if did, ‘taint for 
the likes of you, my wench, as the 
lads takes to the drink.” 

He went on his slow way, while 
Mary’s heart beat in heavy, suffocating 
throbs : 

“ He’s done no worse than marry— 


“Joe might ’a done 
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last Tuesday it was—yes, he’s married 
to Jennie Gray, as ‘ull make he a very 
good wife, and was main and glad to 
get him.” 

Mary caught at the stile for sup- 
port, bewildered by the dizziness that 
seized her. The laborer’s voice came 
to her from a distance, saying : “ Better 
come home with me,and get the missus 
to give ee a cup o tea. “Twill help 
‘ee on with that walk.” 

Mary shook her head. 

“No; Ill not stay, thank you 
kindly,” she said. 

“Good night to you, then, and a 
safe journey,” responded her friend, 
and he trudged along the cornfield 
path. 

Mary sank upon the lowest step of 
the stile. It seeemed to her that all 
her faculties were concentrated in the 
one effort to listen to the old man’s 
footsteps as they sounded slowly and 
heavily on the hard frozen ground. 
When she could hear them no longer 
she rose. There was a pathetic re- 
proach in her dark eyes, as she gazed 
on the familiar objects around her. 

“ He might ’a waited for six months,” 
she said to herself, but without bitter- 
ness. 

She had wept when she left him: 
but no tears came to her relief now. 
Her heart throbbed heavily, and the 
future loomed dark and gloomy and 
loveless, as her thoughts travelled on. 
She stood a few moments longer, and 
then, with a dull misery on her face, 
turned to the wood. And soon her 
form was gathered into the darkness 
of the night. 


FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR HUGO. 
For a Blind Beggar. 


Like Homer’s self, or Belisarius blind 
By one slight girl, his guardian angel, led— 
The alms bestowed by strangers who are kind 
He cannot see ; God watches in his stead. 


—GEORGE Murray. 
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BY HON. J. W. 





()* the banks of the Thames, in the 

very centre of London, stands 
the beautiful pile known as _ the 
Houses of Parliament. On the east 
end the clock tower looms up lofty 
and impressive, and from its summit 
a deep bell tolls in solemn tones the 
passing hours. On the west end a 
larger main tower rises, and forms a 
land mark for some distance. On the 
north, and near by, is the famous old 
Westminster Cathedral,standing grand 
and stately with its tokens of age and 
solidity, and holding within its historic 
walls the bones and marble busts of 
Kngland’s illustrious dead. 

Close to the Parliament Building it- 
self on this north side is St. Margaret’s 
Hall, an ancient building which was 
left when the new pile was erected. 
It is the room in which British Kings 
and Queens have been crowned; and, 
lined with modern statues of illus- 
trious men, it waits patiently for an- 
other pageant which, all of us hope, 
inay be postponed for many years to 
come. 

On the south side is the Thames, 
and the buildings stand on the em- 
bankment built of solid masonry. A 
terrace, so called, about thirty or forty 
feet wide, and just a quarter of a mile 
long, enclosed by a wall, which guards 
against the river, on the one side, and 
is guarded by the building itself on 
the other, is one of the favorite resorts 
of the members on pleasant after- 
noons. A number of small tables are 


scattered about near the main en- 
trance from the Commons part, and 
seats for a few score of persons. 

The members have the right to take 
ladies and gentlemen as their guests 
on the terrace at four or five oclock. 


THE BRITISH HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
(A Sketch.) 


LONGLEY, ATTORNEY-GENERAL OF NOVA SCOTIA. 


Tea is served by liveried waiters, and 
general sociability prevails. These 
afternoon teas are never largely at- 
tended, and are regarded as quite a 
distinction. And it is a notable incid- 
ent that the Irish members are usually 
most in evidence on these occasions. 
Mr. Blake is one of the most liberal 
entertainers, aud he may be seen any 
day with parties of his Canadian, 
American or English friends, with his 
head bare serving out tea and cakes. 
I say, with his head bare. This 
suggests something. Mr. Blake will 
be remembered by all the many who 
knew him so well when a party leader, 
as always associated with a familiar 
slouch hat, the brim of which was 
usually pulled down over his eyes. It 
is impossible for Mr. Blake to give up 
that hat. But in London everybody 
who is anybody wears a tall hat, a silk 
hat. The first thing a Canadian must 
do on his arrival in London is to buy 
a stove pipe hat, and it is not surpris- 
ing that Canadians scarcely know each 
other there on account of the appear- 
ance of eminent respectability which 
they present. But Mr. Blake cannot 
reconcile himself to the tile. He goes 
to the house with his historical slouch, 
and he appears on public platforms all 
over the kingdom in his slouch ; but 
on the terrace where everybody is 
arrayed ina frock coat and a shiny 
silk hat, and ladies are everywhere, he 
has a little misgiving as to the pro- 
priety of the slouch, so he goes hatless. 
Fortunately, he has a splendid head of 
hair which plays gently about in the 
breeze as he goes to and fro among his 
acquaintances. Scarcely an afternoon 
passes in which Mr. Justin McCarthy 
does not appear a little before five ; 
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and the handsome T. P. O’Connor is 
usually to be found there, both sur- 
rounded by a bevy of the smartest 
and prettiest girls. In addition to 
taking tea, one can fill in the time 
very ‘pleasantly by promenading the 
terrace, and is quite certain to meet 
several notable members as he walks 
to and fro. 

The House of Commons is a difficult 
place to get into. While it is the 
great council of the nation, and the 
controlling factor in the government 
of a great empire, and w hile its deliber- 
ations command the greatest interest 
of the British people and the closest 
attention of the whole civilized world, 
it is not as accessable to the people as 
the Congress at Washington, where 
every citizen of the whole country is 
at liberty to walk into certain galleries, 
hear what his rulers are saying and 
see what they are doing. The same 
freedom exists in regard to the 
House of Commons at Ottawa, and 
the Provincial Legislatures. But the 
British Houses of Parliament are 
guarded with jealous care, and when 
the Commons are sitting you work 
your way to the galleries with difh- 
culty. Policemen stand at the gates 
which open from the street at the iron 
railings. When you have passed these, 
more policemen guard the outer door 
leading to the chamber, then at the 
outer corridor or lobby they are in 
full force, and it will go hard with you 
if you are not able to announce that 
you wish to see a me mber and pro- 
duce your card for that purpose or 
pr esent a ticket for one of the galleries. 
No one can enter any vallery with- 
out a special written pass from the 
seargeant-at-arms, and even these can 
be obtained with difficulty. These 
restrictions are necessary as I will 
point out. 

The Parliament buildings are very 
large and beautiful, but the thing 
which strikes a stranger on his first 
visit is that the Chamber itself, where 
the mighty business of the nation is 
done, is a small and far from imposing 
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room. It is said to be the same size 
as the House of Commons of Canada, 
but it does not look it. It is not 
nearly as handsome. Its finishinys 
are of wood. It isnot nearly so we'l 
lighted as the Chamber at Ottawa, 
and it presents an appearance of bei: 
gloomy and confined. The galleries: 
Ottawa extend back from the walls « 
the Chamber, whereas in Lond 
what little gallery there is hangs over 
the walls giving the rooms a cramp: 
appearance. At Ottawa 215 members 
have full seating room, each with 
desk; at Westmins'er 670 membei 
have to find accommodation in 
Chamber into whieh it would be in 
possible to stow 400 members if 
packed as closely as sardines in a tin 
box. A man spends time, labor and 
money to get a seat in the House of 
Commons, and when he gets there lie 
finds there is no seat for him. When 
a great question is before the House, 
and a great division is to take place 
at which six-hundred members are to 
vote, all overthree-hundred and eighty 
have to crowd themselves into the 
galleries or stand about in the ante- 
rooms waiting for a chance to vote 
when the division finally comes. And 
even the galleries are limited in space. 
At Ottawa I should imagine that 
eight-hundred or one-thousand per- 
sons could be seated. At Westminster 
I should think it would be difficult 
for four-hundred persons to be stowed. 

If, therefore, every member of the 
House took it into his head to get a 
ticket for a friend on any given “day, 
it is quite manifest that hopeless con- 
fusion would ensue, unless the speaker 
or sergeant-at-arms intervened to stop 
the issue of permits. Hence it is so 
difficult to get seats in the gallery 
that most persons dread making the 
attempt, and in consequence the num- 
ber of visitors is really very small. 

I tried to ascertain why the Cham- 
ber was made so small; why, at all 
events, it had not been made large 
enough to give every member a seat. 


The only information I could obtain 
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was to the effect that the leaders of 
the House felt if it was spacious 
enough to hold all the members, it 
would be a difficult place to speak in, 
and as the average daily attendance 
is less than two-hundred, it serves 
practical purposes to have it the pre- 
sent size. 

[ had always an idea in my mind 














that the Commons was a_ great 
Chamber in which a new member 











would feel lost, and find it difficult to 
geta hearing. The reverse is the case. 
The Chamber seems smaller than at 
Ottawa, it is very easy to speak in 
and the order is better than at Ottawa, 
and immeasurably better than in the 
House of Representatives at Washing- 
ton, which is a perpetual babel. 

The accommodation for ladies is 
very poor, the fair ones being cooped 
up in a cage well surrounded by a 
grating, as if they were veritable wild 
beasts. But there is one compensation 
accorded them which I never had 
heard of until actually on the spot. 
Near the door of the main entrance a 
peep-hole has been contrived for the 
special benefit of lady visitors. No 
man is allowed near it, but I can 
describe it second-hand as a sort of 
aperture into which one looks as in 
peep-holes of dime museums; and as 
the looker is on a level with the floor 
of the House, the whole scene can be 
taken in with perfect distinctness. The 
Speaker is facing you, and the mem- 
bers seated on either side can be re- 
cognized without difficulty. If a 
stranger goes with a lady to pay a 
visit, he has to stand in the outer 
corridor while a member conducts his 
ladies to the peep hole where they 
wait their turn for a peep. It would 
destroy the Constitution if a man 
should look through that hole. 

Still, notwithstanding the disap- 
pointing proportions of the Chamber, 
and the ill arrangements of the 
galleries, 1 could not avoid emotions 
of thrilling interest when I found 
myself for the first time looking down 
upon a body which had an unbroken 
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history of glory for several hundreds 
of years; which had achieved the 
principle of popular liberty for the 
whole English speaking race, and aid- 
ed its growth throughout the whole 
civilized world ; which had guided the 
destinies of a nation whose expanding 
influence now permeates the world, 
and which at this moment practically 
shapes the policy of not only one great 
empire, but a score of budding nations, 
which in less than a century will have 
outgrown and overshadowed many of 
the tirst powers of Europe. 

Who could fail to reeall the splendid 
achievements of John Hainpton, John 
Eliot, Sir Harry Vane, Walpole, Peel, 
the Pitts, Fox, Burke, Sheridan, 
Palmerston, Disraeli, Cobden, Bright, 
and last, and perhaps greatest of all— 
Gladstone’ That the Commons of 
England might uphold the liberties of 
the English people against the tyran- 
nous unsurpation of king or nobles, 
John Eliot was willing to go to a 
dungeon and languish and die there. 
His heroic courage in facing death in 
a lonely cell rather than yield the 
right of free speech has contributed 
more to the growth of the popular 
vause than even the eloquence of his 
living tongue. Great nations all get 
their greatness from the moral stamina 
of the people who compose them. 
That nation only is great which has 
heroes and martyrs on the roll of its 
illustrions dead. 

It was the same old House of Com- 
mons which two-hundred years ago 
and more drove from the throne that 
lying tyrant, Charles I. On the right 
of the speaker, when I visited it last 
June, sat Sir William V. Hareourt in 
the place so long filled by Gladstone, 
and relinquished so recently by him. 
Beside him were John Morley, the 
broad and high souled philosopher and 
literateur; H. H. Asquith, the cold 
and subtle politician, who sees the 
honors and burdens of leadership 
looming near in sight; Mr. H. Camp- 
bell-Bannerman, one of the brainest 
and most highly respected ministers. 
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of his day; Professor Bryce, whose 
literary fame is only overshadowed by 
his broad and progressive statesman- 
ship; Mr. Herbert Gladstone, upon 
whom multitudes of the Radical 
masses believe the mantle of his illus- 
trious father is sure to descend. On 
the other side of the House, Mr. 
Arthur J. Balfour was the only really 
conspicuous figure, and he seems en- 
dowed with some inscrutable and 
magic power of inspiring the con- 
fidence of his friends, and securing 
the respect of the nation. But prac- 
tically associated with Mr. Balfour, 
although sitting below the gangway 
of the liberal side of the House, was 
Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, the most 
picturesque figure in the House after 
Mr. Gladstone left. He was dressed 


in the most jaunty fashion in bright 
drab clothes, and although past sixty, 
could easily be taken for thirty-five. 
On the front row, next to the treasury 


benches sat Sir Charles Dilke, who 
would most undoubtedly have been 
a Liberal leader if he had not been 
the victim of a scandal, which, in this 
age is fortunately potent to check the 
brightest and ablest of men. 

Nothing of special interest was 
going on this first afternoon, and I did 
not remain long. Buta day or two 
afterwards I went to the House for the 
day, and it proved one of unusual in- 
terest. The Speaker takes the chair a 
few minutes past three on Fridays, 
and prayers and the reading of the 
journal follow with closed doors, and 
with scarcely any members present. 
Then the galleries are opened, and I 
went in at this moment. I do not 
think that outside of the newspaper 
reporters there were over thirty per- 
sons in the gallery at any time during 
the day. A lull of a few minutes oc- 
curs after the opening of the galleries. 
The big wigs have not yet entered the 
House. They presently begin to arrive. 
Members of the Cabinet drop in cas- 
ually from the entrance behind the 
Speaker’s chair, and take their places 
on what is called the Treasury Bench. 
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The seating of the House is something 
like this. Three rows of seats rise on 
either side of the Speaker’s chair, and 
extend the whole length of the Cham- 
ber. But in order to have easier «c- 
cess to the long rows of seats, about 
midway down there is an aisle, or as 
it is generally called, gangway, which 
divides the rows in two. Back of all 
is one long row which on each side ex- 
tends the whole length of the Chain- 
ber, the gangway only extending to 
it, not through it. On the front row, 
above the gangway on the right of 
the Speaker, is what is called thie 
Treasury Bench. Here the Cabinet 
Ministers sit, and the Under Secre- 
taries of State, and other members of 
the administration ; for, be it under- 
stood, all the members of the admin- 
istration are not in the Cabinet. The 
Attorney and Solicitor-General «re 
not in the Cabinet. What depavrt- 
mental heads shall have seats in the 
Cabinet, and which not, is in the dis- 
cretion of the Prime Minister. For 
instance, John Morley, Irish Secretary, 
was one of the most conspicuous mei- 
bere of the Cabinet, whereas, Myr. 
Gerald Balfour, who has taken his 
place, is not in the Cabinet, while the 
Lord-Lieutenant, Earl Cadogan, is. 
On this particular day, Friday, June 
21st, all the Ministers were in their 
places. Mr. A. J. Balfour was at his 
post on the bench directly opposite 
the ministerial bench, and on the left 
of the chair. It is a law, which custom 
and usage have made supreme, that 
the members of the outgoing adminis- 
tration and the recognized leaders of 
the opposition shall sit on this front 
bench above the gangway. Near Mr. 
Balfour sat Sir M. H. Beach,Sir Richard 
Webster, Mr. W. J. Brodrick, Mr. Gos- 
chen, and others of less note, and 
among the opposition members in 
whom I was interested, I noticed Mr. 
George Curzon, Sir George Baden 
Powell, and Colonel Howard Vincent. 
The Liberal Unionists, though really 
straightly opposed to the Government, 
and always voting with Mr. Balfour 
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on party questions, sit below the gang- 
way on the Government side of the 
House. By this I mean that this is 
the usual place to find them. No mem- 
ber has any seat in the sense in which 
such a term is understood at Wash- 
ington or at Ottawa. Any member is 
at liberty to sit wherever he can find 
a seat, but the Liberal Unionists are 
disposed to go to this particular place, 
and they are usually seen there, Mr. 
Chamberlain being in the midst of 
them. The Irish Nationalists, on the 
other hand, while always voting with 
the Government, have chosen as their 
headquarters the seats below the gang- 
way on the opposition side of the 
House. Here is where Parnell used 
to place himself, and the Irish contin- 
gent remain true to this tradition. 
Mr. Blake usually sits in the place 
that was actually occupied by Parnell. 
Speaking of seats, it may be mention- 
ed that by courtesy, a member can en- 
gage his seat for the day by simply 
pinning his card, or placing his hat 
upon it. It has the same effect as 
placing a portmanteau upon the seat 
in a railway car. But it is only on 
special and comparatively rare occa- 
sions that such precautions are neces- 
sary, for the average daily attendance 
is not large, and the members not out 
of town spend most of their time in 
the smoking room, on the terrace, or 
talking to friends in the lobby. 

The first order of the day was 
“(uestions.” It has come to be the 
heaven-born right of all the members 
of the House to pepper the Govern- 
ment with questions before settling 
down to the work of the day. This 
is a cheap and favorite method for 
members of small calibre to get a little 
cheap notice in the country. The 
instant anything occurs which occu- 
pies any considerable space in the 
public eye, there is a rush among 
those sitting on the back benches to 
get the eyes of the world upon them 
by asking a question about it. On 
this day there were thirty-four ques- 
tions on the printed order paper, all of 
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which were asked, and all answered 
in the fullest, frankest, and most cour- 
teous manner. It would be well for 
the Ministers at Ottawa to take pat- 
tern in this regard by Imperial Minis- 
ters. At question hour at Ottawa one 
cannot but note the evident determi- 
nation of Ministers to give as little 
information as possible, and to answer 
the questions in a narrow and techni- 
eal spirit. The answering of those 
thirty-four questions did not consume 
as many minutes. 

Then came the order of the day. 
This was to go into Committee of Sup- 
ply, “to consider votes 13, 10, 9, 2, and 
remaining votes of Army estimates.” 
The Speaker left the chair, the mace 

yas solemnly and tenderly taken from 
the table and hung on its peg in com- 
fortable obscurity, and Mr. Mellor, 
the Chairman, took his place beside 
the clerks at the head of the clerk’s 
table. Then Mr. H. Campbell-Banner- 
man rose and announced that he had 
a most important statement to make, 
namely, the retirement of H. R. H. the 
Duke of Cambridge, from the position 
which he has held for thirty-nine 
years, as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Army. Mr.Campbell-Bannerman occu- 
pied at least twenty minutes on this 
topic, speaking with great care, and 
with the substance of his remarks 
committed to paper, and before him 
on the paper box. He is an excellent 
speaker, and one of the most popular 
and respected members of the late ad- 
ministration. The fact that the Duke 
had at last been induced to retire was 
one which was hailed with general 
satisfaction by the army and the 
nation, but it was disclosed with the 
utmost delicacy, and with most com- 
plimentary and feeling allusions to his 
long and devoted services. 

So important, indeed, was this an- 
nouncement that Mr. Balfour felt it 
necessary to speak at once upon the 
subject, which he did with that cool- 
ness, that taste and good judgment 
which are his strongest points. Seve- 
ral army officers thought it a fitting 
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occasion for them to make some re- 
marks on the subject of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and they did it in as 
dull and prosy a manner as an Eng- 
lish army officer can achieve, and were 
rewarded by having nearly everybody 
straggle out of the house. 

But the amusement of the day was 
not over. Presently Mr. Brodrick, who 
had been Under Secretary of State for 
War, in the Salisbury administra- 
tion, began to attack the estimates on 
the ground that sufficient provision 
had not been made for ammunition, 
and gave a number of prosy statistics 
in support of this view. In order to 
indicate his earnestness in the matter 
moved that the salary of the Minister 
of the War Department be reduced by 
£100. At the time, this motion was 
not regarded as serious. The Minister 
and his Deputy both gave ample evi- 
dence and the most emphatic assur- 
ances to the House that all the neces- 


sities of the service were amply pro- 


vided for. One after another spoke 
on the subject, the debate dragged 
along until past seven o’clock. It was 
not generally believed that a formal 
division would take place. Most of 
the ministers had gone out to the lob- 
bies or smoking-room, among them 
Sir W. V. Harcourt, the leader of the 
House. He was exchanging pleasan- 
tries with some opposition members, 
and had just made the remark that it 
was very monotonous to have a day 
pass without a “crisis.” Just at this 
moment the division bell rang, and 
everybody began to scurry into the 
House to be counted. When the time 
was up exactly 257 members out of 
670 were in their places. They be- 
gan in due order to file out into the 
aye and nay lobbies respectively, and 
then returned. The tellers made up 
the score, and it was duly reported to 
the House. For the motion to reduce 
the Minister's salary, 132; against, 125. 

Here was a government beaten by 
seven, and on a vote which, while 
paltry in itself, was such a direct re- 
flection upon the Minister that it could 
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not be easily overlooked. It would 
have been practical to have issued an 
urgent whip the next day, and gota 
vote of confidence in the Minister 
passed by the usual close government 
majority ; but the fact was that Lord 
Rosebery and his associates had ‘ve- 
come actually tired of “ ploughing 
sand,” and they were very glad to 
out and so they resigned at once. 

When one stops to think and to 
think seriously, it seems a strange in- 
cident that the controlling force of one 
of the greatest empires in the world 
should change completely ina momunt 
on such a trifle. The tone of the House 
was dull, uninteresting and absolutely) 
free from excitement from beginning 
to end. As much interest would be 
evoked by the proceedings of a Pro- 
vincial Legislature when in Committee 
of the Whole to consider a bill to in- 
corporate the Dominion Bubble Coi- 
pany, Limited. But the far-reaching 
result was the same as if the atmos- 
pherehad been charged with electricity. 
A new Government was formed ina 
day or two without the slightest dith- 
culty or any stirring up of feeling. A 
dissolution took place in a few days, 
and in less than a fortnight it was 
practically over, and beyond a little 
fuss and feathers in connection with 
the local phases of the contest, and 
about the committee roums, the whole 
business of the nation went on exactly 
as if nothing had occurred. 

This is the best tribute to the sys- 
tem of popular government which has 
grown up under Constitutional Mon- 
archy, and I cannot help regarding it 
as contrasting most favorably with the 
whole summer of turmoil and unrest 
which marks the quadrennial election 
of the President in the United States. 

There is no actual magic about the 
British House of Commons. It has 
its quota of clever men and a large 
number of very ordinary ones. It has 
produced a long line of eminent men 
whose patriotism has ennobled the 
country, and whose eloquence has en- 
riched literature. It has never failed 
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rould to command the best talent of the things of this world can ever enter its 
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ANNAPOLIS BASIN. 
*[ HE full fed crystal streams from east and west 
And south, thy rich-wrought cup filled to the brim, 

ld Till, where the northern star soft gilds the rim, 
» Pro- Thy waters, called, o’erbroke at love’s behest, 
nittee Oh to have seen thy cataract’s white breast, 
to in- Rifted with ruth through the lone centuries dim, 
Com- For toiling Fundy’s wooing tide—for him 
ching To blend thy sylvan calm with world unrest ! 
stimos- ; : . 
saity ‘ar tloods thy bridal brought, fair lake, brave sea ! 
A-ind And late, the wingéd ships— Champlain, De Monts, 
t dith- With Poutrincourt, and sequent games of war. 

y marge, now crowned with peaceful husbandry, 
ng. A And set with England’s rose where bloomed flewr dor, 


days Still croons all day love’s wedded tidal song. 
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Majestic, awesome and inspiring mock, 
Sculptured by frost and sun and bitter brine ! 
Has nature sympathy with men divine, 
he SVS- To carve remembrance in colossal rock ? 
ich has Circled by voices of the sea-god’s flock, 
1 Mon- Deep calm is his, aloofness of the pine,— 
ding it As when he waited his great Pilot's sign 
ith the Ere he embarked from out earth’s sheltered loch. 
unrest 
lection Leapt at thy words of empire! Sure ‘tis meet 
States. In “that true North” thy form shouldst front the sea, 
out the Where Howe, McDonald, Tupper played their parts 
It has At statecraft, gath’ring at Old Engl: und’s feet 
Our Pleiad State,—one flag, one destiny. 


O seer and Englishman, our hearts 
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led the Tennyson Rock is the Pinnacle of Pinnacle Island (one of the Five Islands), Basin 
has en- of Minas, Cumberland County, Nova Scotia. The rcck is solitary, and nearly 200 


Bez feet high at low water,—a se ated figure strongly resembling, as seen from the Basin, 
Yr failed Lord Tennyson in his old age. 





THE WAY IT AlbWAYS ENDS. 


A Play in One Act 


FOUNDED ON ONE OF J, M. 


BARRIE’S STORIES 


BY WILLIAM THOROLD. 


CHARACTERS : 


Arthur Barron 
Mary Copton 


A —(Entering from street) Rather 
- odd that I should meet Mary 
Copton just as she was coming out of 
McConkey’s. Why did’nt I meet her 
going in? Then we might have had 
an ice cream together. She's such a 
pretty girl—though that counts for 
nothing with either of us. (Lights a 
cigarette) She’s such a strange girl, 


Mary—Miss Copton. Sometimes when 
she suddenly—(Knock at door) come 


in! (Knock again) 
I’m so glad to— 
(Enter M.) 

Why, what’s the matter / 

M.—Oh, what's not the matter? A 
horrid dog jumped at me and barked, 
and—and I hit him with my parasol ! 
But that only made him worse. 
(Showing torn parasol.) Look at it! 
He showed his teeth and growled— 
growled like a husband. I was fright- 
ened. So I just ran into the first door 
I saw. 

A.—I wonder how much I owe that 
dog ? 

M.—Nothing for my coming. I 
feel so cross to-day I could— 

A.—What could you do ? 

M.—Well, I don’t believe in any- 
body or anything—there! (Taking 
box from bag, putting it on table and 
eating adrop.) I buy chocolate drops 
by the half-pound. (Glances in small 
mirror on piano, then sits in hig 
chair.) Oh! 

A.—( Aside.) 
arms around her. 

M.—And I had thought you so 
trustworthy ! 


Miss Copton ! 


It seems to put its 


A.—(Aside.) She always begins in 
the middle. (Aloud.) What have I 
done ? 

M.—Yesterday, when you put ie 
into that cab. Oh, you didn’t do it, 
but you tried to! 

A.—Do what ? 

M.—Men are all alike. 

A.—And you actually think that if 
I did meditate such an act, for one 
brief moment, I was yielding to tiie 
wretched impulses to which other 
men give way! Miss Copton, do you 
know me no better than that ? 

M.—I don’t see what you mean. 
(A wags his head mournfully.) What 
do you mean ? 

A.—(Laying cigarette down.) You 
must have observed that I have noth- 
ing in common with other young men. 

M.—Well ? 

A.—If I seem to act as they do, my 
motives are quite different. There- 
fore I should be judged from another 
standpoint. But now as you still 
think that I tried to—to do it from 
the ordinary motive—namely, because 
I wanted to—I suppose you and | 
must part. I have explained the 
affair to you because it is painful to 
me to be misunderstood. Good-bye, L 
shall always think of you with sincere 
regard. 

M.—(Giving way.) Forgive me. 

A.—I think we should draw up the 
Platonic agreement we made last week 
and sign it. 

M.—But (putting parusol on chair’) 
it is to be nothing more than a Platonic 
friendship. Anything else I consider 
silly, an evidence of weakness. You 
know how your Standard Dictionary 
defines Platonic / 
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A.—Yes. 

M.—Well remember. 

A.—In our Platonic friendship I am 
to be such a friend as I am to Mr. 
‘Thomson. 





A.—And if necessary I am to scold 
you, though you cry. What? You 
probably will ? 2 

M.—No, I would not be so foolish. 

A.—All right. And you are to see 
that it is for your good, just as Thom- 
son sees it when I scold him. You 
make a similar promise 7 

M.—I do. Exactly similar. 

A.—I shall have to call you Mary. 

M. —I don’t see that. 

A.—It is customary among real 
friends. They expect it of each other. 

M.—Heuh! (Huts a chocolate drop 
in silence. Veilisinway. Removes 
it.) That’s not Platonic. 

A.—Oh, yes, it is always done. 

M.—But you don’t call Mr.’Thom- 
son by his Christian name / 

A.—Certainly I do. 

M.—And he would feel slighted if 
you did not ? 

A.—He would be extremely pained. 

M.—What is his Christian name 7? 

A.—Thomson’s Christian name ? 

M.—That was my question. 

A.—Oh, his Christian name-—Thom- 
son’s Christian name—is—ah—ah— 
Harry ! 

M.—But I thought his initials were 





M.—(Throwing her gloves on sofa.) 
Those were the initials on that um- 
brella you never returned to him. 

A.—Is that so ? 

M. —Yes. 

A.—Then my suspicions were cor- 
rect. The umbrella is not his own. 
How like him! 

M.—I had an idea that you merely 
called him Thomson ? 

A.—-Before other people only. Men 
friends address each other in one way 
in company, but in quite another way 
when they are alone. 

M.—Oh, well, if it is customary. 

Cc 
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A.—If it were not I would not pro- 
pose such a thing. 

M.— You've dropped something. 

A.—(Picking up paper.) Just a 
little copy for my column next Satur- 
day. 

M.—May I hear it ’ 

A.—It’s dry. 

M.—So are journalists, very often. 
Let me read it. 

A.—(Handing MS.) If you can. 

M.—( Reading.) “Every man ought 
to pay his debts—if he can; every 
man ought to help his neighbor—if 
he can. Every man and woman ought 
to get married—if they can. Every 
man should do his work to suit his 
customers—if he can. Every man 
should please his wife—if he can.” 
But I can’t make out what comes 
next. 

A.—Let me try. (Receiving MS.) 
Listen. “ Every wife should please 
her husband—if she can. Every wife 
should sometimes hold her tongue—if 
she can. Every lawyer shoulk d some- 
times tell the truth—if he ean. Ev ery 
man should mind his own business— 
if he can; and every woman too. 
Everyone should take a newspaper, 
and pay for it—anyhow.” 

M—(Tuking another 
drop ) 


chocolute 
Good ! 

A.—Mary dear— 

M.—Dear! 

A.—That is what I said. 

M.—I don’t think it worthy of you. 
It is taking two chocolate drops w vhen 
I only said you might have one. 

A.—Well, when I get my hand into 
the bag I admit—I mean Thomson 
would not have been so niggardly. 

M.—I am certain you don’t call him 
‘Harry dear. (Taking off jacket and 
putting it on table.) It’s so warm! 

A. —(Aside.) Very. (Aloud.) Not, 
perhaps, asa rule. But at times men 
friends are more demonstrative than 
you think them. 

M.—For instance ? 

A—I£ Thomson, 
was ill— 

M.—But I am quite well. 


I mean Harry, 
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A-—Still with all this influenza 
about—/ Aside) jacket,chocolate drops, 
parasol, gloves—the room seems to be 
full of her. (Aloud.) And me holding 
your veil. (Aside.) Just as I hold 
Thomson’s. Isn't she bewitching ! 
(Aloud, sternly.) I walked down King 
Street behind you yesterday and your 
back told me that you are vain. 

M.—I am not vain of my personal 
appearance, at any rate. 

A.—How could you be ? 

M.—(Looking at him sharply.) 
Whatever my faults are, and they are 
many, vanity is not one of them. 

A.—When I said you had a bad 
temper you made the same remark 
about it. Also when— 

M.—That was last week, stupid! 
But, of course, if you think me ugly— 

A.—I did not say that. 

M.—Yes you did. 

A.—But if you think nothing of 
your personal appearance why blame 
me if I agree with you ? 


M.—(Rising haughtily.) You— 

A.—Sit down. 

M.—I won't. 

A.—If you really want to know 
what I think of your personal appear- 
ance — 


M.—I don’t. 


Give me my veil. 


(A. resumes his cigar- 
ette.) Well? 

A.—Well ? 

M.—Oh, I thought you were going 
to say something. 

A.—Only that your back pleased 
me in certain other respects. (She sits 
again.) Mary,dear! (She is erying.) 
Mary. (He whispers to her.) Mary, 
dear ! 

M.—I am so giad you think me 
pretty. For, though I don’t think so 
myseif, I like other people to think it. 
And somehow I thought you con- 
sidered me plain. My nose is all 
wrong, isn’t it / 

A.—Let me see. 

M.—So you admit you were entirely 
mistaken in calling me vain ? 

A.—You have proved that I was. 

M.—(Gathering wp her property 
and going.) Ha, ha, ha! Indeed! 
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(Half out of door.) Yes, lam awfully 
vain. I do my hair every night 
before I go to bed. I was sure you 
admired me the very first time we 
met. I know I have a pretty nose. 
Good afternoon ! 

A.—( Rushing to door.) Mary ! 

M.—Well! 

A.—Mary, dear! 

M.—I am listening. 

A.—That is all. 

M.—You have such a curious wast: 
ful habit of saying one’s name, as i! 
it were a remark by itself. 

A.—Yes, Thomson has noticed that 
also. However, I think I meant to 
add that I should like to ask a favor 
of you. 

M.—( Returning.) What is it? 

A.—I wonder if you will grant it 

M.—As a friend / 

A.—Yes. 

M.—Go on. 

A.—I want you to fill my pipe, and 
ram down the tobacco with your little 
finger. (Aside.) So, when she is gon 
and I smoke it, I shall see in the clouds 
the image of — 

M.—You and Mr. Thomson do that 
for each other ? 

A.—Often. 

M.—Very well. 
way ? 

A.—Done beautifully. 

M.—(Vaking up his umbrella and 
looking at it.) You journalists say 
such nice things sometimes. 

A.—You are a dear good girl. 

M.—Oh, (letting umbrella fall), ’'m 
not. 

A.—But I think you are. 

M.—I am not really kind-hearted. 
It is all selfishness. 

A.—No,no! (Piano heard without.) 

M.—Even my charities are only a 
hideous kind of selfishness. 

A.—Prove it. You can’t. 

M.—There is that poor blind man 
who plays the hand-piano at the cor- 
ner of this street, for instance. I ocea- 
sionally give him five cents. 

A.—That is surely not selfish. 

M.—It is. (Taking up umbrella.) I 


This 


Give it me. 
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never give him anything simply be- 
cause I see he needs it, but now and 
then when I feel happier than usual. 
| am thinking only of my own hap- 
piness when I give it him. That is 
the personification of selfishness. 

A.—Mary ! 

M.—Well, if that isnt—this is. I 
give him something only when I am 
passing him, at any rate. I never 
dream of crossing the street to do it. 
Oh, I should need to be terrifically 
happy before I would bother crossing 
to give him anything! There! What 
do you think of me now ? 

A.—You gave him something on 
Monday, when I was with you. 

M.—Yes. 

A.—Then you were happy at that 
time ? 

M.—What has that got to do with 
it ? 

A.—A great deal, (Aside, listening 
to piano playing that tune.) Sweet 
Marie. (Aloud.) A great deal ! 

M.—You nasty— 

A.—( Rising.) Mary, dear— 

M.—No! Go and sit over there. 
(Looking at her watch.) My! I must 
go! Good-bye! 

A.—( Hastening to opposite side of 
table.) Don’t come near me with that 
thing on. (Turning his back to her.) 
Don’t attempt to speak with that veil 
around you. 

M.—You think I can’t, because it is 
too tight, 

A.—Go away. 

M.—(Turning him round.) Why 
it is quite loose. I believe I could 
whistle through it. (She whistles. He 
kisses her.) Oh! 

A.—It was your own fault. (She is 
trying to put on her jacket, but can’t 


find the sleeve.) But I am glad. I 


warned you. Cry away. I like to see 
you crying. 
M.—I hate you. 
A.—No, you don’t. 
M.—A friend— 
A.—Friend ! Pooh! 
M.—Mr. Thomson— 


Bah! 


Pshaw ! 
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Tehut! 


A.—Thomson ! 
His christian name isn’t Harry. 1 


Thomson ! 


don’t know what it is. 

M.—You said— 

A. —It was a lie. 
mouth in that way. 

M.—TI will if I like. 

A.—I warn you! 

M.—I don’t care. 
Oh, oh! 

A —I warned you. 

M_—Now I know you in your true 
colors. 

A.—You do, and I glory in it. Pla- 
tonic friendship —fudge! Platonic 
nothing! I quarrelled with you that 
time to be able to hold your hands 
when we made it up. When you 
thought I was reading your character, 
I was—Don’t—screw—your—mouth ! 

M.—Give me my veil. 

A.—I lent you Berkeley so that I 
could take hold of you by the shoul- 
ders, on the pretence that I was find- 
ing out whether you existed. 

M.—You horrid— 

A.—All the time we were discussing 
the mystery of being, I was thinking 
how much I should like to put my 
hands beneath your chin and flick it. 

M.—If you ever dare to speak to 
me again— 

A.—Don’t—screw—your—mouth ! 

M.—You ought to feel so ashamed 
of— 

A.—And I would rather put my 
fingers through your hair than write 
the greatest poem in—( He tries to kiss 
her but does not. She runs off, leaving 
veil in his hand.) A moment, Mary! 

(Exit M.) 

Why was I so impetuous? (Looks 
out window.) There, she’s crossing 
the street on purpose to give five cents 
to the old blind man who plays the 
hand-piano. All’s well with the world! 
Happy? Well, rather think Iam! I 
wonder how much I owe that dog /— 
A minute or two—and I'll be by your 
side, Mary dear! It’s the way it 
always ends! 


(Exit A.) 


I don’t care! 


Don’t screw your 


(He kisses her.) 











A DANGEROUS EXPERIMENT. 


BY MAUD OGILVY. 


WAS one of a merry house-party 

given by a fashionable society wo- 
man at her country residence, among 
the piney Adirondacks. The party 
was composed chietly of young peo- 
ple; but one guest, old Dr. Peers, was 
the life and soul of the house, and his 
many tales of travel and adventure 
were a source of unfailing entertain- 
ment to us. We had had beautiful 
weather all the week, but this par- 
ticular Saturday morning, of which I 
write, was very unpleasant, and the 
rain was pouring down as if the clouds 
meant to thoroughly empty themselves 
before they stopped. Suddenly one 


of the group of merry girls approach- 


ed the Doctor who was on the piazza 
perusing a dry leading article on the 
Income tax. 

“Dr. Peers,’ she said, “ we want to 
have some hypnotism. You have just 
come back from Vienna, and know all 
about it. Put someone to sleep—do !” 

‘Excuse me,” he replied hurriedly, 
I shall never try that again.” 

‘Why not?” the girl questioned, 
wondering at the gravity of his tone. 

The rest of the party came crowd- 
ing round the Doctor eager for a story. 
“Why not Doctor?” queried more than 
one feminine voice. 

“ Well ladies,” the old gentleman re- 
plied, “I will comply with your second 
request, if you will pardon my refusal 
of your first.” 

“Several years ago,” he went on, 
‘I was much interested in this very 
subject, and with one or two scientific 
friends, studied it extensively both in 
Paris and Vienng, where it is much 
used in medical practice. Some time 
after this, during a brief summer holi- 
day, I went to England as the guest 
of a gentleman I had met at the 
American Legation in Vienna. I had 


“ 


then struck up a most agreeable ac 
quaintance with him. His name wa: 
Harry Stanley, and he was many 
years my junior. He was a typical 
Britisher, flaxen-haired, blue-eyed,an:| 
athletic, and possessing the true Eng- 
lish phlegm and doggedness. 

“ At the time he wrote to invite m: 
to visit him, he had just come into « 
comfortable fortune, and had been 
married about three months. He gave 
me an enthusiastic description of his 
bride, who was the daughter of a 
widowed Italian countess, whom he 
had met in Paris the previous winter. 

“Tt was a lovely evening in early 
June, when I arrived at the little coun- 
try station of Woodville, and Harry 
was there in his dog-cart to meet me. 
He greeted me warmly, and we had a 
delightful drive home through the ver- 
dant English lanes, balmy with dog- 
roses, sweet-briar, and all the thousand 
perfumes of a summer night. 

“ Harry's estate and house passed 
my expectations, for it was a spacious 
old manor with extensive grounds, 
gardens, coverts, and outlying farms. 
I confess I was anxious to see the 
newly-made mistress of this demesne, 
though I did not expect she would 
come up to my friend’s rapturous de- 
scription. 

“When Ihad dressed for dinner, I 
went to the drawing-room, which was 
empty, but presently I heard the frou- 
frow of silken skirts, and Harry’s 
voice following closely. On the en- 
trance of my friend and his wife I 
started in amazement, and he gave an 
amused laugh, as much as to say, ‘I 
told you so.’ 

“For Mrs. Stanley was a magnifi- 
cent woman, no mere girl, but a wo- 
man in the zenith of her charms. 
Strange for an Italian, her hair was of 
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pale gold color, but her eyes were 
dark, deep, and unfathomable. Her 
figure was superb, rounded gracefully, 
and more fully developed than is usual 
in English or American women of six- 
and-twenty, which was her age. Her 
manner, too, was that of an accom- 
plished woman of the world, and my 
tirst thought was, ‘How came she to 
marry my stolid English friend ?’ 
She ought to have been the wife of 
an ambassador at least. 

“A moment before dinner was an- 
nounced a tall, dark young man en- 
tered. Mrs. Stanley introduced him 
to me as her cousin, Signor da Vega 
and she herself called him Luigi. He 
did not talk much during the meal, 

but my hostess did all in her power 
to please and entertain me. She cer- 
tainly succeeded in dazzlingme,though 
that night when alone and pondering 
over the occurrences of the evening, 
I had a vague feeling of distrust min- 
gled with my admiration of the fair 
Italian, she seemed so utterly out of 
place in that peaceful English manor. 

“ Next morning Harry “and I went 
out for a long day’s fishing, a sport of 
which we were both extremely fond. 
Luigi did not accompany us. 

‘He isa queer fellow, my host ex- 
plained, ‘and I must confess I don’t 
fancy him much, but he is the nearest 
relation my wife has, and they were 
brought up together, and are like 
brother and sister. Luigi has always 
got some political scheme on hand, 
and hob-nobs with all the diplomatic 
swells abroad.’ 

“Time went on uneventfully at the 
manor for about a week, and [ found 
Mrs. Stanley always charming, quite 
devoted to her husband, and giving no 
ground for my incomprehensib le “dis- 
trust, except on one or two occasions, 
when I came upon her and Luigi 
speaking Italian excitedly, and im- 
ine diately changing to English on see- 
ing me. The second Monday after my 
arrival, a dinner party was given in 
my honor. Atit were present the v icar, 
his wife and two daughters, bread 
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and butter misses, and two or three 
neighboring squires with their con- 


sorts. It was altogether a most com- 
monplace assembly. After dinner, 
when the two young ladies had played 
their little pieces, and, i in spite of our 
hostess’ vivacity, animation seemed 
to flag, some one suggested trying 
mesmerism, hypnotism, thought-read- 
ing, or something of the sort. I 
was drawn into the discussion, and 
told several of my medical experien- 
ces, showing them also a recently pub- 
lished work I had on the subject. 

“* But I don’t believe you could 
hypnotize Harry, Dr. Peers,’ Mrs. Stan- 
ley said, after the company had gone 
away, and we were alone, Harry and 
her cousin having gone to see the la- 
dies to their carriages. 

“*« You put me on my mettle, I said. 

“Just then Harry returned with 
Luigi. 

«Will you let me hypnotize you ?’ 
I asked the former. 

‘*Willingly, old man,’ 
‘if you can.’ 

“He leant back in the arm-chair, 
and I soon put him to sleep. 

“* Now, Mrs. Stanley, what is he 
to do?’ 

“She had been turning over the 
leaves of my book slowly, and now 
pointed to a page. 

“« Here,’ she said, ‘is an account of 
an experiment tried in Germany, and 
she read, ‘It consisted of suggesting 
toa subject a predetermined act to be 
performed at a fixed hour.’ 

“< This was successfully tried with 
a harmless object which the subject 
believed to Le a dagger, and with 
which he was supposed to kill him- 
self. Shall we try this, doctor ?’ 

“* By all means,’ I answered. 

“She handed me a dainty, fragile, 
carved ivory paper-knife, which was 
lying on the table beside her. I took 
it and turned to my sleeping friend. 
‘See this dagger, I said, holding the 
paper-knife towards him, ‘I will put 
it here on the table. ‘To-morrow, at 
two o'clock, when the gong sounds for 


he replied, 
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luncheon, you will take this dagger 
and kill yourself.’ 

“T then woke him up. He laughed 
heartily, and remembered nothing of 
what had occurred during his sleep. 
He was in good spirits, and begged his 
wife to sing him one more song before 
we said good-night. She sang several 
in her rich, deep contralto, which 
brought tears to the eyes of the lis- 
teners. Then Luigi joined her with 
his exquisite tenor, and they gave us 
several charming duets, so that it was 
long past midnight ere we retired. 

“* As good as the opera, listening 
to those two,’ said Harry, as he bade 
me good-night. 

“Next morning we were all late 
for breakfast, except Harry, who had 
gone to see the manager of one of his 
out-lying farms, on a little matter of 
business. Mrs. Stanley, Luigi, and I 
were sitting lazily on the verandah, 
discussing the latest novel. Presently 
Harry returned, kissed his wife and 
wished us all good-morning in his 
usual hearty fashion; he then began to 
tell us of his morning’s work. When 


the first note of the luncheon-gong 
sounded, his face suddenly changed, 
he raised his head quickly, and then 
with a rapid step entered the house. 
I glanced at Mrs. Stanley, she had be 
come deathly pale, and trembled from 
head to foot. Luigi retained his usua! 
imperturbable calm. 

“Come quickly,” I said to her. 

“She did not move: ‘ What is th 
use?’ she said. ‘I see you have suc 
ceeded ; he has gone.’ 

“T rushed to the drawing-room, but 
at the threshold I stopped aghast. 
There lay Harry, stretched out on the 
floor—dead—a dagger through his 
heart.” 

* * * * - 

“Was it a real dagger, doctor, 
asked one of the young ladies. 

“ Yes,” said the doctor, a real dagger, 
and he added, “I afterwards looked 
on the table, and the paper knife was 
not there.” 

After a few moments he said slowly, 
“Mrs. Stanley, in less than a year 
married her cousin Luigi. All Harry’s 
property had been willed to her.” 


NOVEMBER. 


Tue children wade amid the sodden leaves 
But lately glistening gay in summer breeze, 
Now dropping slowly from the bare brown trees 
That stretch gaunt arms about the cottage eaves ; 


Stripped are the orchards, garnered in the sheaves, 


The wildfow] leaves her haunts for southern seas, 
Ere yet the frost’s chill breath the streamlets freeze, 
And winter’s sleet her icy mantle weaves. 
In the gray woods there breathes a mystic spell 
That speaks of vanished beauty,—lost delight ! 
The last belated robin flutes farewell, 


The sun in dun and purple sinks from sight 
While the wild sobbing rain-gusts rise and swell, 


To wrap the world in storm and wintry night. 


AGNES MauLe Macuar (Fidelis). 
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AROMANCE oF OLD QUEBEC 


BY THOMAS SWIFT. 


CHAPTER I. 


T was the night of the 13th Septem- 
ber, 1759, a day so fatal to the 
cause of French rule in Canada: the 
scene, the blood-stained plains of Abra- 
ham. The battle-tield was still strewn 
with the dead but most of the wound- 
ed had been borne away. 

On the north side of the plain, not 
far from the St Croye road, stood 
extensive pile of gray stone buildings 
surrounded by stables, barns, and other 
out-houses. Had Providence, foresee- 
ing in His inscrutable wisdom the 
things that were to be, ordained it so, 
He could not have selected a more suit- 
able spot for the General Hospital of 
Old Quebee. “ From its windows,” as 
an eye-witness amongst them states, 
“the nuns in charge witnessed the 
carnage.” 

“It was such a scene,” she says, 
“ that charity triumphed, and caused 
us to forget self-preservation and the 
danger to which we were exposed in 
the immediate presence of the enemy. 
We were in the midst of the dead and 
the dying, who were brought in to us 
by hundreds.” 

And it may be added that the hos- 
pitable doors were opened to friend 
and foe, conquered and conqueror 


alike, until dormitories, rooms, halls, 
and even the out-houses could hold no 
more. 

In the darkness, before the main en- 
trance, stood a strong and well-ordered 
company of British soldiers, whilst the 
officer in command was thundering at 
the massive door with the hilt of. his 
sword. The door swung on its hinges, 
and the light from a lamp, held in the 
trembling hand of the porter, fell full 
on the tall form and handsome face of 
a captain in the British army. 

Two nuns, who happened to be near, 
stopped panic-stricken at the sight of 
the English red-coats. One of them 
dropped the basin of broth she was 
carrying to a wounded soldier, and 
both crossed themselves and uttered 
sundry pious ejaculations. The younger 
and bolder of the two was very beau- 
tiful ; and Captain Fairclough thought 
he had never seen a sweeter face, 
though framed in the coif and veil of 
anun. Seeing their blanched cheeks 
and frightened eyes, he stayed, with a 
gesture, the advancing sol liers, and 
stepped into the hall. W ith a military 
salute, he addressed them in French, 
assuring them that they were quite 
safe. His words were directed to both 
nuns, but his eyes were fixed on one 
only. 
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“Ladies,” said he, with all the dignity 
of a British officer of the time, “ l am 
Captain Fairclough of the 47th Regi- 
ment, in His Britannic Majesty’s ser- 
vice, and I wish to see the Superior of 
the Hospital.” 

At this courteous greeting, the color 
came back to the younger nun’s cheeks, 
and increased her loveliness. She with- 
drew her eyes from the too ardent 
gaze of the officer, and, casting them 
demurely on the ground, said : 

“T will immediately bear Monsieur’s 
commands to the Mother Superior.” 

She handed her bowl of broth to 
her still trembling companion, who 
now hastened away on her interrupted 
mission, then gracefully bowed, gather- 
ing up her skirts bewitchingly, and 
extending a shapely foot and ankle, 
stepped lightly over the spilled soup 
on the floor and disappeared. 

The officer, to whom feminine move- 
ments, from their infrequency in his 


sterner line of life, were a novelty, 


stood spell-bound, wondering if he 
would ever see the fair apparition 
again. For Captain Fairclough, though 
brave as Wolfe himself whose un- 
timely but glorious death had occurred 
but that very day, and solidly prac- 
tical and reliable in emergencies, pos- 
sessed the heart and temperament of 
a preux chevalier. In afew minutes, 
however, she returned, accompanied 
by a noble-looking, middle-aged wo- 
man in a similar garb. He advanced 
a step, saluted the latter, and said: 

“ T am commanded, madame, by Bri- 
gadier-General Townshend, to assure 
you of complete safety and _ protec- 
tion, and at the same time to take pos- 
session of and surround your hospital, 
which has afforded such a splendid 
refuge for the wounded of both friend 
and foe. The present condition of 
things requires this, madame, and 
must be our excuse, as we are forced 
to protect ourselves by barricade and 
entrenchment against immediate as- 
sault.” 

The Superioress listened with state- 
ly calmness, whilst her young compan- 
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ion standing behind her, cast furtive, 
and, it must be said, admiring glances 
on the speaker, whose cool, gallant 
bearing, nobleness of form, and dig- 
nity and delicacy of address, wer 
sufficient to impress eyes more fas- 
tidious than those of a young 
simple nun. 

“Do I understand, monsieur,” en 
quired the Superioress, “that we are 
to admit your soldiers as a guard / 

“Such are my orders, madame,” re- 
turned the officer. 

“JT know not how this can be, mon- 
sieur, seeing that every room in th 
hospital is already filled to overtlow- 
ing. What say you Marie?” the 
Superioress inquired, turning to her 
companion, whilst the soldier thanked 
her in his heart for thus giving him 
another opportunity of gazing on the 
exquisite, rose-tinted features of the 
fair young sister. . 

“T know not either, Mother, unless 
we give up the one room we have re- 
tained for ourselves,” answered the 
latter, spiritedly, looking defiantly 
into the soldier’s face, “And that, I 
think, monsieur can hardly expect of 


” 


us. 

“ God forbid, mademoiselle,” said 
the officer, admiring the spirit and 
promptitude of the reply. 

Then addressing the Superioress, he 
continued, “All that I require, nadame, 
is permission to enter and make such 
disposal of my men as circumstances 
permit and demand, in accordance 
with my instructions.” 

There was a brief pause. Then the 
elder nun said, “The house is at your 
command, monsieur, but,” with a sigh 
and a faint smile, “ you will find it a 
sad one.” 

So saying, she took the arm of her 
companion, curtsied, and left the Gen- 
eral Hospital in possession of the Eng- 
lish officer, who, after stationing the 
guard in and around the buildings, 
returned to the hall; and, tired with 
dreadful work of the day, flung him- 
self down to snatch a few hours of 
necessary rest. 


and 
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‘** The door swung on its hinges, and the light from a lamp, held in the trembling hand of the 
porter, fell full on the tall form and handsome face of a captain in the British army.” 
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For the first few minutes he heard 
the confused noise of a multitude at 
work. They were throwing up 
trenches and erecting barricades; for 
the British forces fully expected to be 
again attacked on the morrow. Then 
his wearied senses drifted into un- 
steady slumber. In its dreams, it is 
said, the faithful hound renews the 
chase ; and it was so with the weary 
soldier. He was drifting, under cover 
of the night, down a broad, noble 
river, and he strove to catch the words 
that came to him on the whispering 
breeze. He knew the voice. It was 
that of his beloved commander. The 
tones were low, soft, musical as the 
zephyr ; but the words were thrilling, 
solemnly beautiful, prophetic and 
eternally true : 


‘*The boast of heraldy, the pomp of power, 
And all that beauty, all that wealth e’er 
gave, 
Await alike the inexorable hour ; 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave.” 


Then he was scaling the rugged 
heights, which the friendly darkness 
rendered the less dizzy. He reached the 
top and was greeted by the morning 
sun shining down upon a brave sight. 
Two small but gallant armies stood face 
to face to decide the fate of Canada. 

Then, as he stood in the lines, he 
saw the masses of the enemy moving 
steadily upon them. There was the 
long, weary wait—interminable it 
seemed—whilst his brave men fell 
around him, and the ghastly gaps 
were filled afresh. Would the com- 
mand to fire never come? And the 
enemy so near—he could see as the 
smoke lifted, the very expression of 
their faces. 

“ Fire!” 

It came at last, and never was word 
more welcome. The impatient, long- 
restrained guns rang out. The smoke 
cleared, and, such a sight!- Whole 
battalions swept away; and a living, 
dying, writhing mass of men in the 
centre, confusion on the right, and on 
the left a body of gray-coated militia 
fleeing pell-mell. A long-drawn breath 


of relief— a pause, whilst his men re- 
loaded, and the French strove to re- 
form their scattered ranks. 

“ Forward!” and they moved with 
ever-increasing pace, until, with a 
wild yet unbroken rush, they were on 
the foe and sweeping everything be- 
fore them. The last glimpse of the 
fight that came to the eyes of the 
sleeper was the tartans and plaids, 
with the terrible claymores flashing in 
the noon-day sun, as they relentless} 
pursued the flying foe under the very 
guns on the ramparts of Quebec. 

Then he seemed to be wandering 
amidst the mist and gloom and al! 
things indistinguishable, until of a 
sudden, he emerged into the radiant, 
glowing light that shone upon him 
from a woman’s beautiful face. But 
whether woman in truth or angel, he 
knew not, so strange her garb and 
unearthly her appearance. Resplen- 
dent in the light of her own loveliness 
she glided to his side, and her eyes 
seemed to look deep into his soul. 
Her face, though divinely fair, wore 
an expression of unutterable sadness. 
She bent until her lips almost touched 
his face, and seemed to say, “ You 
seek a phantom which will elude you. 
We belong to different worlds. I can 
never be yours.” She touched his 
brow lightly with her lips. He 
struggled to grasp and detain her de- 
parting form, and awoke to silence 
and darkness. But even then, and 
often afterwards, he was almost cer- 
tain that he heard the faint rustle of 
a woman’s garment, and the tinkle of 
a string of beads. 


CHAPTER II. 


In and around Quebec events march- 
ed apace during the memorable fall of 
1759. Four days after the battle of the 
Plainsof Abraham,General Townshend 
was ready to batter to pieces the al- 
ready crumbling walls of the city, 
whilst the British fleet in the river 
below only awaited the signal to comn- 
mence the work of destruction. 
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But it was not to be. Monsieur de 
Ramezay, commandant of the garri- 
son, seeing the hopelessness of the 
struggle, at the wish of the citizens 
wisely and humanely resolved to ca- 
pitulate. The lilies of France were 
displaced by the red cross of St. 
George, which has ever since waved 
over the citadel’s heights. 

During these days, Captain Fair- 
clough remained in charge of the hos- 
pitals and the fortifications around it. 
His duties occasionally brought him 
into the presence of the Superioress, 
but her beautiful young companion he 
did not see again. Like a lovely ap- 
parition she “had first gleamed upon 
his sight; like a phantom, fairer still, 
she had left him. It was better so. 
She was of another world. Heretic 
as he was to her, he recognized the 


fact that she was vowed to re ligion, 
and he was man enough not to indulge 


himself in a wild desire for the unat- 
tainable. And yet she was lovely and 
lovable. 

But for the occasional re- 
membrance of his dream, 
which thrust itself unsought 
upon him, the probabilities 
were that he would have put 
her image away from him. 

“ But did she,” he asked him- 
self, “Was it she who came 
to me in the flesh, though 
seemingly in the spirit, and 
kissed me in my slumber ?” 
And many a time, amid the 
clank of arms and military 
bustle, did he seem to hear 
the soft rustle of a woman's 
garments, and the tinkle of 
a string of beads. 

A portion of the British 
forces sailed away with Gen- 
eral Townshend, and Briga- 
dier Murray was left in 
charge at Quebec. This ac- 
tive officer kept the army 
well employed in repairing 
and strengthening the for- 
tifications of the city, in de- 
stroying old and in build- 
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ing new redoubts, and in establish- 
ing fortified outposts in the neigh- 
borhood to form bases for obtaining 
supplies and for communicating with 
the inhabitants of the surrounding 
country. A goodly number of the 
French forces under De Levis occu- 
pied strong positions along the Jacques 
Cartier river, some leagues west of 
(Quebec. 

During the fall and winter of 1759, 
skirmishing and petty fighting con- 
tinued with considerable ardor. Many 
a story of daring and peril, of capture 
or escape, or of individual combat, 
could be told, which would glow even 
upon the brightest pages of romance. 
For the halo of chivalry, which shed 
its lustre upon the lives and deaths of 
Wolfe and Montcalm, rested with a 
steady radiance on those who remained 
to complete, one way or another, the 
work which they had begun. Never, 
perhaps, was a conquered country 
treated with more lenient considera- 
tion, forbearance and honesty of pur- 
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pose than was Canada by the British. 
One of the nuns of the General Hospi- 
tal, speaking of the English guard of 
thirty men established there, said: 
“Our greatest misfortune was to hear 
them talking during divine service.” 
On the other hand, both the French 
and Canadians, though smarting from 
defeat, were ever generous, brave and 
chivalrous foes. 

Towards the end of October, word 
was brought to Brigadier Murray that 
the enemy were threatening a British 
outpost some distance along the St. 
Croye road, and harassing the habi- 
tants of several parishes who had 
given in their submission and taken 
the oath of allegiance. He, therefore, 
despatched Captain Fairclough and 
six chosen men to reconnoitre and re- 
port the position or movements of the 
French flying camp. 

They had proceeded along the 
rough, narrow road about six miles, 
when they suddenly came in view of 
the enemy and were observed. Seeing 
that they were about to be pursued, 
they turned bridle, and, at a swinging 
pace, rode back. What was their as- 
tonishment to tind the road blocked 
by a company of twenty Canadian 
mounted militia. 

There was no time for delay and 
but little for thought. They must 
break through or surrender. Though 
out-numbered three to one, their op- 
ponents were only militia. The Bri- 
tish soldier has a lofty scorn for ir- 
regular troops, and they had seen 
these same militia flee on the Plains 
of Abraham after the first terrible 
volley. Such thoughts passed through 
the mind of the captain, as without 
slackening speed they bore down 
upon their enemies. At a hundred 
paces they were met by a volley which 
laid two of their number in the dust. 
The remaining five dashed on, pistol 
and sword in hand. By every pistol 
a foe went down, and each flash of a 
sword meant death. 

The leader of the Canadians was a 
stalwart, handsome, young fellow and 


splendidly mounted. Closely follow- 
ed by one of his companions, he dashe«l 
at the English officer, whose blade an« 
horse found enough to do against these 
two assailants. But the spirit of 
knight-errantry yet lived, and the 
young Canadian leader called out: 

“ Leave him to me, Etienne. He is 
brave.” 

The bright blades flashed in the 
sunlight and the horses wheeled an 
bounded, separated and closed. The 
Canadian fought well, but an experi 
enced eye could see that he was no 
match for his cool antagonist, who, it 
may be stated, had more than once 
proved himself to be the best swords- 
man in Wolfe’s army. 

After parrying a desperate thrust, 
Fairclough followed up with a terrific 
upward back cut. His sword smote 
the young fellow’s neck below the 
right ear, inflicting a fearful gash. 
His horse started off down the roa! 
and the bleeding body dropped from 
the saddle, lifeless. 

But with a cry Etienne sprang at 
the slayer of his friend and the com- 
bat continued. Three more of the 
British soldiers lay on the ground, 
and Fairclough’s horse was __ shot. 
Cleverly extricating himself from the 
stirrups as the animal fell, he stood at 
bay. Seeing that all was over and 
expecting no quarter, he sprang over 
the body of his dying horse, and with 
two quick, powerful thrusts, brought 
Etienne to the ground. Then wound- 
ed by a pistol-ball, he too was knocked 
senseless by a big militia man, just as 
the troop of regular French soldiers, 
sent in pursuit, rode up. 


CHAPTER ITI. 


In a spacious room of one of the 
most pretentious houses in Three 
Rivers, lay a wounded soldier asleep. 

At the window, looking out through 
the trees at the broad, glittering waters 
of the St. Lawrence, stood a beautiful 
girl in an attitude of graceful repose. 
Her face and form, in the rich, soft 
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light of the western sun, were charm- 
ing to behold. Dark, glossy hair 
waving down the temples and coil- 
ed at the back of a shapely head ; 
eyes pure and limpid and brown; 
perfect features, and that warm south- 
ern complexion with a rose-tint be- 
neath it, so peculiar to the maidens 
of Lower Canada; such was the picture 
she presented. Her figure, above the 
average in stature, well-rounded and 
developed, taken in conjunction with 
her face formed a happy blending of 
youthfulness and matur- 
ity. 

The soldier was Cap- 
tain Fairclough, and the 
girl, Adele Berthier, the 
daughter of a wealthy 
(uebee merchant who 
had moved his family 
from the city before its 
bombardment by the 
british. M. Berthier’s 
son Louis, an officer in 
the Canadia militia and 
a young man of great 
promise, had been killed 
in a skirmish with the 
English a week before 
Fairclough’s arrival; and 
it was said that he had 
died bravely and covered 
with honor. 

Fairclough,dangerous- 
ly wounded in two places 
and insensible, had been 
carried to the head camp 
ot the French on the Jac- 
ques Cartier river. There 
the ball had been extracted, but his 
wounds were of such a serious char- 
acter as to give but little hope for his 
life. Thereupon M. Dumas, Com- 
mandant of the French forces, know- 
ing the rank and importance of the 
prisoner, had him earefully conveyed 
to Three Rivers, where, notwithstand- 
ing his own recent bereavement, M. 
Berthier had signified his willingness 
to receive him. Fever set in and in- 
creased, and all through his illness 
Captain Fairclough was tended faith- 
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fully by Adele Berthier, rendered ad- 
ditionally tender in her ministrations 
by reason of the death of her soldier- 
brother. She was aided in her labor 
of love by her old assistant Elise. 
When the wounded man arrived at 
the house, he was on the brink of 
delirium. As they laid him on the 
bed, his eyes fixed themselves on 
Adele’s face with such intensity that 
the girl blushed under their gaze and 
scrutiny. He would have spoken, 
nay, did utter some incoherent words : 





‘*The bright blades flashed in the sunlight.” 


but Adele laid her fingers on his lips, 
and looking him straight in the eyes, 
said, 

“ Monsieur, the doctor says you are 
to sleep.” 

She felt her fingers pressed by the 
lips of the sick man, and heard him 
say faintly, “ Yes, I will sleep, my 
angel,” but his eyes, whilst a spark of 
intelligence remained in them never 
left her, sitting or moving. Sleep did 
not come to him for a long time yet; 
and many a weary, watchful hour was 
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spent by the girl and her faithful as- 
sistant Elise, before “nature’s soft 
nurse ” took the tired brain into her 
tender, wholesome keeping. The good 
old chirurgeon came and went, M. 
Berthier occasionally joined his daugh- 
ter’s watch, the curé called in kindly 
inquiry, Elise bustled noiselessly about 
the room, and the sick man rambled 
on in hopeless delirium. 

His voice never seemed to grow 
weary. He told of his boyhood and 
his distant home in England—of his 
hopes, his ambitions and his struggles. 
Sometimes he spoke in French, but 
more often in English, which language 
Adele had been taught by the nuns in 
Quebec. He sketched, though uncon- 
nectedly and with incident removed 
from incident, his brief but brilliant 
career. He had fought in the disas- 
trous campaign of General Braddock, 
and had been transferred to the British 
forces before Louisburg, where for 
distinguished services he had been 
made a captain. He told of the glori- 
ous struggle on the Plains of Abra- 
ham. He spoke of people Adele knew 
not, but of women he spoke of one 
only, save his mother, and that one 
was a nun. She was beautiful like 
an angel ; her name was Marie and he 
loved her; he had sought her but 
could not find her; once only she had 
come to him in a dream and kissed 
him. 

As he raved on and on, Adele lis- 
tened, and her cheeks, pale with 
watching, flushed, like the rosy dawn. 
At the story of his love, her red lips 
parted and her eyes grew soft and 
moist—all at the rambling of a sol- 
dier’s delirium. And once she rose, 
looked into his eyes that saw her not, 
kissed his brow and lips, and then 
turned to the window to hide her 
sweet confusion. It was the tender 
old story in the New World, of the 
wounded knight and his “fair ladye.” 

But once, when Elise the old nurse 
heard him raving in French about his 
admiration and love for the beautiful 
nun, she shuddered and crossed herself 
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and appealed to the “ Bon Dieu.” Then 
she addressed herself to her young 
companion. 

“ Adele,” she said, “Do you hear 
him? He says that he loves a nun. 
Ah! it is a sacrilege. I am sorry he 
was brought into this house. He 1s 
an infidel. Such impiety will bring 
on us misfortune, you will see.” 

“ Hush! Elise,” said Adele with a 
blush,and a smile at the elder woman's 
earnestness. 

“The poor man knows not what he 
is saying, and, mayhap, talks non- 
sense. 

“No, my dear,” returned Elise, shak - 
ing her head knowingly, “ I remember 
my sister, Clothilde, when she had the 
fever how she raved, but she only 
spoke things I knew to be true. De- 
pend upon it he speaks the truth.” 

“ And if he does, Elise, what then ’ 
He is a heretic, and, perhaps, in his re- 
ligion it is no sin to love one of the 
dear sisters. I love some of them my- 
self, and I am a Catholic,” said the 
girl, with a wicked little smile at 
Elise, who, seeing that she was only 
laughed at, curtly but wisely remark- 
ed— 

“ Thou art foolish, Adele, but let it 
rest.” 

At last the fever abated and the sick 
man slept. Then the day came when 
the poor, tried spirit, tired with its 
wanderings in the misty land of sha- 
dows, emerged into the realms of re- 
cognition, and his eyes rested again on 
the fair face of Adele Berthier. 

Soon he waxed strong enough to 
be permitted to talk, and the maiden 
sat by his bedside ready to be ques- 
tioned. But she said imperatively, 

“ Now, only a few necessary ques- 
tions, then you are to take this draught 
and rest.” 

“Then, first tell: me where I am and 
how I come to be here,” he inquired. 

“'T'wo questions at once, Monsieur,” 
she replied, shaking her finger at him, 
and assuming all the authority of the 
nurse. “You are at Three Rivers, in 
the house of Monsieur Berthier, mer- 
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chant of Quebec, and you were sent 
here, wounded, by M. Dumas, Com- 
mandant at Jacques Cartier River.” 

“ And who are you, Madamoiselle ?” 
he next inquired, fixing his abnormal- 
ly bright eyes on hers which modestly 
sought the ground. 

“Tam Adele Berthier, the daugh- 
ter of M. Berthier,” and she met his 
steady gaze once more. He looked 
puzzled and a little disappointed, she 
thought. 

“ Pardon me, mademoiselle,” he con- 
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warming under his continued scru- 
tiny. “Just one more question, mon- 
sieur.” 

“The last woman’s face I can re- 
member seeing,” he said, ignoring her 
last remark, “ was the counterpart of 
yours ; but it was the face of a young 
nun.” 

“Indeed,” returned the girl, with 
slight concern, “and where was that, 
monsieur, may I ask ?” 

“ At the General Hospital, at Que- 
bee.” 


‘Thou art foolish, Adele.” 


tinued, “you remind me of a lady I 
have seen ; your face is the same and 
yet not thesame. You are very beau- 
tiful,” he added simply. 

The girl flushed slightly at the com- 
pliment. 

“It is very kind of you to say so, 
monsieur,” she replied, “ but, perhaps, 
vou are not well able to judge, as you 
have lately seen but few women’s 
faces. I fear you do me more than 
justice. But you are not to talk so 
much,” she said, feeling her face 


“ Ah! and what was her name, mon- 
sieur ?” 

“The Mother Superior called her 
Marie, and I never saw a more beau- 
tiful face. It haunted me for weeks, 
and during my illness it seems scarcely 
ever to have left me. Perhaps it is be- 
cause I saw you, and you resemble 
her so much.” 

“1 know her, too, monsieur,” said 
Adele, and her eyes sparkled with 
pleasure, whilst her patient’s opened 
wide with astonishment. 
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“ Why, this very same nun will be 
here to-morrow, and you shall see her 
if you are good, and obey your 
nurse.” 

She rose and gave him the draught. 
He would have spoken further, but 
she was obdurate. 

The next day Captain Fairclough 
was much stronger, and, after taking 
some nourishment, reminded Adele of 
her promise, saying that its fulfilment 
would attord him great pleasure. 

“You shall see her presently, mon- 
sieur. She is a Hospital Sister, and a 
splendid nurse of the sick. It may 
be,” she continued, with a demureness 
that made her patient smile, “that 
monsieur would like her to take my 
place and minister to his wants in fu- 
ture.” 

His face grew serious at once as he 
replied : 

“ No, mademoiselle, I am not so un- 
grateful. I have no wish to change 
my sweet nurse. You have saved my 
life—you and good Elise.” 

“Ah! well,” she said, “ You shall 
have your choice.” and left the room. 

In a little while there was a knock 
at the door, and a sombre-robed figure 
entered and approached the bed. He 
at once recognized the form and fea- 
tures of the young nun of the Gen- 
eral Hospital. There was the same 
demure look, the same _ half-veiled, 
downcast eyes, the same sprightly 
though subdued manner, the same 
beautiful face framed in its dark set- 
ting, which had so impressed him in 
the dim hall of the Hospital and 
which had haunted his dreams and 
waking hours ever since. 

“Ah! madame,” began the invalid, 
“this is a pleasure. It is kind of you 
thus to visit a sick man.” 

Sister Marie never raised her eyes. 
Her face was bent downwards, and 
her whole frame shook with sup- 
pressed but ill-concealed emotion. 
She suddenly started from her seat; 
the hood and its fixings fell from her 
head and there, before his astonished 
gaze, were the bright, laughing eyes 
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and mirth-beaming face of Adele 
Berthier. 

“ Shall I reverse the transformation 
and be myself again, monsieur, or do 
you prefer Sister Marie?” she enquired, 
roguishly looking and laughing at 
the perplexed looks of her patient. 

“JT think—I prefer you as Adele,” 
he said slowly, and a new and beauti- 
ful light came into his wan, handsome 
face. The warm blood suffused the 
girl’s cheeks as she returned his gaze. 
She slipped off the nun’s garments 
and appeared before him in ordinary 
attire. 

“Pardon me, monsieur,” she said, 
“for the deception. It was so droll I 
could not resist it—and I thought—I 
thought it would amuse you—and, 
perhaps, cure you of an idle passion 
for an unattainable object.” 


“Vou have succeeded, mademoi- 


selle—but only in transferring the 
passion from its former object to that 


which has taken its place,” Fairclough 
replied. 

“That, too, perhaps, is unattain- 
able,” was the quiet rejoinder: but a 
troubled look came into the face of 
the speaker. 

“Say not so, sweet Adele— 

The words and the tone of entreaty 
aroused her to a sense of her position, 
and, with a warning gesture and a 
tender little smile, she left the room, 
carrying with her the religious habit. 

That evening she was standing near 
the window silent and abstracted, 
when Captain Fairclough, whose 
thoughts were seldom far away from 
her, suddenly said : 

“One thing puzzles me, mademoi- 
selle. How came you to be in the 
General Hospital in the garb of a 
nun ¢ 

“That is easily explained, mon- 
sieur,” she replied. “ One of the older 
nuns there is my aunt; and when the 
English were about to bombard Que- 
bec, she induced me, a motherless girl, 
to retire there for safety. I was 
christened Marie Adele Berthier, and 
you heard the good Mother Superior 
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e call me Marie.’ She blushed a little least be it said to their credit, your 
at this remembrance and continued, « uuntrymen have respected our re- 
n “ As a further guard against molesta- ligion and protected those whom its 
oO tion in these dark and troublous mantle covers.” 
1, times, I brought a sister's habit with i it cata al sed 
ut me when I joined my father. Noone ‘*“ © Tae. tC 
can say what may happen, but at 
i- 
1e 
1e 
e. 
ts 
v AUTUMN-TIME. 
d. i 
I ; ; ; 
J Sweet June festooned the woods with vines, and thou, 
d, Dark Autumn month, her sister, day by day 
Qn Dost walk demurely where the sunbeams play 
Upon the wild grape clusters ; on thy brow 
i- I read the grief of parting ; on that plough, 
he Upturned beside the hedge, thy tender hand 
at Hath left a token in the green moss band. 
sh O! saddest of the seasons ! tell me how 
= To know that thou hast not despaired of men ; 
i. Some sign vouchsafe that thou wilt come again ! 
of Wherein, O! tell me, shall I find that sign ? 
In west’ring clouds, that change from red to gold, 
Then drift into the Dark ; in woods of thine, 
ty Where robins try their faint notes in the cold ; 
on, 
a Il. 
ym, 
vit. In ev’nings, when pale flames leap in the West, 
oar And leaves illumed waft slowly cross the glade ? 
ed, O! Autumn, we are incompletely made ; 
— We look on Beauty and we think her dressed 
— But mockingly, perhaps at fell behest 
“i. Of some Denial or Despair or Death 
the To perish when love animates her breath ; 
r 2 And so to-day I fear to be distressed ; 
I dare not read the signs ; enough for me 
on- Thou’rt here to-day,—thou may’st not always be. 
der O! brown-eyed queen, whose fragrant auburn hair 
the Is decked with coronal of golden-rods, 


For thee the maples splendid vestments wear ; 


For love of thee the burning sumach nods ! 
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BY REV. W. J. 
BY JAMIN KIDD is a philosopher. 

He is dispassionate and painstak- 
ing. He knows the difference between 
historic forces and transient influences, 
between the mighty currents of human 
progress and their playful or angry 
eddies. His style is not that of a 
special pleader for foregone conclu- 
sions, nor of an iconoclast of other 
men’s idols, nor yet of a supercilious 
assumption of his own infallibility. 
He indulges now and then in a bit of 
dignified polemic against the material- 
ism of Spencer and the agnosticism of 
Huxley, and he takes the “evolutionists 
up to date thoroughly to task for 
their oversight of, or antipathy to, 


what he esteems to be the greatest of 


modern, social, evolutionary forces. 
He impresses one as possessing “the 
dry light of the intellect,” an indis- 
pensable characteristic of the philoso- 
pher and the scientist. He makes you 
feel that he aims to be an all-round 
student of facts, that he aims to be 
unbiased in his inductions from them, 
and that he is coolly determined to 
follow wherever his method may lead 
him. He is an avowed evolutionist 
of the old Darwinian school, and he 
seems so entirely satisfied with his 
master’s work as never to trouble 
himself about either God or the “miss- 
ing link.” I do not remember having 
seen the word God in his book except 
in a Latin quotation. His attitude 
toward Christianity is that of a devout 
medical student toward a cadaver, 
only he is thoroughly aware that the 
cadaver has a twin brother who is not 
“a stiff,’ and he seems to be trying 
honestly by a thorough analysis of 
the dead twin to find out what the 
live one is about. You can’t —_— 


*Mr. Kidd’s views are in his well-known book: ‘ Social 


Evolution,” 


LHAMON, M.A. 


from his book that Mr. Kidd has any 
personal or spiritual interest in Chris- 
tianity. In fact, nine-tenths of th 
time he calls it by the very generic, 
and therefore unscientific name “ reli- 
gion,” seemingly not being aware of 
this, namely, that Christianity is the 
best defined species of religion in ex- 
istence. Man is a mammal, but he is 
also vastly more. Just so Christianity 
is a religion, but it is vastly more, and 
Mr. Kidd’s work falls short of scien- 
tific accuracy in leaving the best 
detined species swallowed up, at least 
seemingly, in the most general genus. 

I do not wish to do Mr. Kidd injus- 
tice, but I guess from his book, read- 
ing between the lines, that he is not a 
Christian, or at the best that he is 
nothing more than a nominal church- 
man, and that he has nothing more 
than a scientific interest in Christian- 
ity, looking upon it as the one over- 
looked, yet most potent evolutionary 
force in modern society. In this, 
which I suppose to be his scientific 
attitude toward Christianity, lies the 
greater part of the merit of his work, 
and all that is startling to the scien- 
titie world in it; while in his seem- 
ingly personal attitude toward the 
personal Christ lies the secret of what 
appear to me to be the missing links 
in his theory. Should Mr. Kidd “ get 
religion,’ should he “ repent and turn 
that his sins might be blotted out, 


should he have “times of refreshing 


from the Lord”—a quite needful ex- 
perience one must judge to the whole 
Darwinian species of the genus homo 
—he would then be prepared to write 
another book, no doubt, fully as start- 
ling as his first, and even more profit- 
able than it. 


Before reading “Social Evolution ” 
I had seen a number of reviews of it, 
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but not one of them, nor all of them, 
gave me anything like an adequate 
conception of it. The book is really 
a work of great merit, and I am not 
sure that 1 will be able to give to 
others any better notion of it than the 
reviewers have given tome. The en- 
forced brevity of reviews and of 
papers like this must leave the writers 
at least poorly pleased with their 
work. 

“ Social Evolution ” is one of the few 
books that justify a bit of thought 
before they are opened at all. The 
outside of it is significant of the 
whole inside of it. The title is as 
well chosen as the label on a druggist’s 
bottle. Mr. Kidd tells you to begin 
with that there is “social evolution ” 
in his book, and you are made aware 
before you get through with it that 
by this he does not mean socialism, 
nor the evolution of socialism, nor 
a socialistic style of evolution, nor 
any possible form of socialistic or 
communistic régime, but rather the 
evolution of man as a social being. 
Socialism, as it rests commonly in the 
minds of the people, and always in the 
minds of socialists from Baboeuf and 
Fourier to Henry George and Edward 
Bellamy cannot be a development from 
the past, but must be brought about 
by revolution rather than evolution. 
Hence Mr. Kidd diseards it. It is 
refreshing in these days of proposed 
patent-right paradises to have a 
writer of real scientitic ability on the 
one hand, and sympathy with the 
people on the other, puncture such 
interesting bubbles, while seeking to 
lead us toward a better social state 
than the present along a pathway that 
has continuity with the past. Still 
further as to the title of the book. 
It is “social evolution,” and not politi- 
cal evolution, or intellectual evolution, 
or religious evolution, that Mr. Kidd 
concerns himself about. From _ his 
standpoint political evolution, that is, 
the evolution of man as a political 
being, has well nigh run its course to 
completion in the lands dominated by 
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our western civilization. Its process 
since the Renaissance and the Refor- 
mation has been the gradual limitation 
of the power of the ruling classes, and 
its equally gradual extension to the 
masses. The completion of this politi- 
cal process is the signal for the begin- 
ning of the process of social evolution. 
Representative forms of government 
now stand in contrast with the 
monarchism and feudalism of former 
times. The efficient factor in the pro- 
duction of this immense change has 
been “that large body of altruistic 
sentiment ” which is the direct gift of 
the Christian religion. Now comes 
one of the most interesting, I had 
almost said startling, phases of the 
author's theory. It is to the effect, 
in the briefest possible terms, that 
the intellectual processes have not 
entered as a factor into this great 
and beneficent political evolution, and 
that the social evolution which is 
at hand is not to be wrought out 
by intellectual methods. It, too, is 
to be the outgrowth of that same 
“large body of altruistic sentiment” 
which wrought the political changes. 
The authors use of the French 
Revolution in this connection throws 


a valuable illustrative light upon 
his theory. He says, “ The most 


striking spectacle in all that memor- 
able period was, undoubtedly, the 
weakness and disorganization of the 
party representing the ruling classes. 
It has been the custom to attribute 
the results of the revolution to the 
decay, corruption, and misrule of these 
classes ; but history, while recognizing 
these causes, will probably regard them 
as incidental. Its calmer verdict must 
be, that it was in the hearts of these 
classes, and not in the streets that the 
cause of the people was won. It is 
impossible, even at this distance of 
time, to observe without a feeling of 
wonder and even of awe, the extent 
to which the ideas of the revolution 
had undermined the position of the 
upper classes. Effective resistance was 
impossible; they could not use their 
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own strength. We begin to under- 
stand this slowly. We look for any 
inspiriting appeal; for any rally 
against the forces arrayed against 
them; for any of that conscious de- 
votion to a worthy cause which has 
made even forlorn hopes successful, 
and which here, in the presence of 
overpowering odds against the people, 
would have rendered their opponents 
irresistible. But we look in vain. 
That great body of humanitarian 
feeling which has been slowly accu- 
mulating so long had done its work ; 
it had sapped the foundations of the 
old system.” Thus, according to our 
author, the humane sentiments of 
Christianity have at the same time 
emboldened the people to demand 
their political rights, and have shorn 
the Samson rulers of their power of 
resistance. What has come to pass 


politically is coming, and is to come, 


socially. But the process in each case 
is ethical purely, and not at all intel- 
lectual. It is a religious, not a rational 
process. This point cannot be stated 
with an emphasis too great in any 
review of the book that presumes to 
be at all adequate. This interesting 
position puts the author quite at the 
outs with those materialistic and 
agnostic writers of whom Henry 
Thomas Buckle may be taken as the 
representative. Surely we may be 
devoutly thankful that we have hit 
upon a time when our writers of 
genius and ability comparable to that 
of Mr. Buckle spend their energies in 
a more hopeful cause than merely to 
prove that man is what he eats and 
looks at: that the whole of his civili- 
zation depends upon the question of a 
potato or a cod-fish diet, coupled with 
the scarcely subsidiary ones as to 
whether he looks at mountains or 
morasses, and whether he shivers or 
sweats. Mr. Kidd does not seem to 
know that Mr. Buckle’s once would- 
be great work exists. It is pitiable 
to see a man of such evidently pains- 
taking and brilliant parts as Mr. 
Buckle so soon ignored by others who 


are exploring the same fields with 
him. But I do not think it argues a 
lack of reading on the part of Mr. 
Kidd. Rather, he seems very justly 
to consign Mr. Buckle’s monumental 
work of folly to the oblivion that it 
deserves. 

In his first chapter entitled the 
“Outlook,” the author describes sci- 
ence as having traced “the steps in 
the evolution of life up to human 
society,” and as now standing dumb 
before the problems presented by 
society as it exists around us.” He 
bunches Karl Marx, Herbert Spencer, 
Prof. Huxley, and Henry George to- 
gether, in one respect at least; they 
fail to grasp the situation, and there- 
fore fail to give help. There was a 
time when “men lived like brutes, 
huddled together in wretched dwel- 
lings, without education, and without 
any voice in the politics or manage- 
ment of affairs.” At last “ the people 
have appeared; Demos, coming not 
now with the violence of revolution, 
foredoomed to failure, but with the 
slow and majestic progress which 
marks an evolution. He is no longer 
unwashed and illiterate, for we have 
universal education. He is no longer 
muzzled, and without political power 
for we have universal suffrage. With 
his advent society has ceased to be a 
philanthropic: sentiment ae =—_ e 
we have 
this appearance of the people iu vail 
a style and with such powers. Its 
like never was before. The people 
with universal education, universal 
suffrage, and universal sympathy : 
the people, possessed of a body of al- 
truistic sentiment unheard of previous 
to the Christian era, or even previous 
to the Reformation; such a_ people 
crushed by syndicates, at war with 
corporations, hating “the robber 
knights of capital,’ and with no love 
for “the unclean brigand aristocracy 
of the stock exchange,’—this is the 
real matter to be weighed in the scales 
of science, but really the one that has 
been left out. 
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The author asserts that evolution 
and Biblical criticism have deeply 
affected the inner religious life of the 
present century ; that the merely 
negative attacks of such men asCharles 
Bradlaugh and Col. Ingersoll are not 
representative of our times, and that 
the militant onslaughts of Prof. Hux- 
ley, champion of the agnostics, do not 
find a ready response in many minds. 
He treats Grant Allen with merited 
sarcasmn for referring to certain forms 
of religion as so much “ grotesque fun- 
goid growth,’ which has clustered 
round the primeval thread of ancestor 
worship, and he quotes with approval 
a seemingly disappointed positivist 
who says that the “net result of the 
whole negative attack upon the Gospel 
has been to deepen the moral hold of 
Christianity on society.” 

The second chapter is entitled “The 
Conditions of Human Progress.” Mr. 
Kidd believes in “ the survival of the 
fittest,” and he tells us point blank 
that the conditions of human progress 
are precisely those of the development 
of the higher forms of life everywhere. 

The law of life,’ he says, “has been 
always the same from the beginning: 
: ceaseless and inevitable strug- 
gle and competition, ceaseless and in- 
evitable selection and rejection, cease- 
less and inevitable progress.” Pre- 
cisely here is where he parts company 
with socialism. To him all socialistic 
schemes are of one blood in this re- 
spect they seek to relieve the 
individual of the struggle necessary to 
his development. Socialism proposes 
to rock a cradle for each individual of 
the race from his birth to his death, 
and a rocked and eradled race, so far 
from developing, must degenerate. 
The author's own words are, “ True 
socialism has always one object in 
view, up to which all its proposals 
directly or indirectly lead. This is 
the final suspension of that personal 
struggle for existence which has been 
waged, not only from the beginning 
of society, but in one form or another 
from the very beginning of life,” 
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Upon this point Mr. Kidd introduces 
a good deal of history. Man’s record 
has been one of warfare, in which the 
weaker races have invariably perished, 
and the stronger survived. Since the 
Christian era, however, a new force 
has been at work. “ The conditions of 
rivalry,” the author says, “ have great- 
ly changed. If we look clearly at 
what is taking place, we may see that 
there has been no cessation or diminu- 
tion of the rivalry itself. On the con- 
trary, the significance of the change 
has consisted in the tendency to raise 
it to a higher level, to greatly enlarge 
its scope and efficiency as a cause of 
progress by bringing all the members 
of community into it on equal terms, 
and to render it freer and fairer, but 
therefore still more strenuous.” 'rhus 
far one might justly sum up the au- 
thor’s position as follows: Rivalry, 
rivalry forever; rivalry forever for 
all ; rivalry forever for all on condi- 
tions of equality, political and social. 
That is the necessity, as proved by our 
whence, and that is our inevitable 
whither. 

The third chapter is entitled, “ There 
is no rational sanction for the condi- 
tions of progress.” Now that is sur- 





prising, especially since we have been 
schooled by science to believe that 


“ Reason,” with a big R, must be en- 
throned as goddess over all gods. Even 
the non-ecclesiastical French people 
a hundred years ago kept the goddess 
of Reason, having voted all other dei- 
ties out of existence, and the rational- 
ists have all been telling us in every 
possible way by their “ Datas of 
Ethies,” and their positive philoso- 
phies, and their agnostic declamations, 
and their pantheistic theosophies, and 
their hyper-critical higher criticisms, 
that there is no god or goddess but 
reason. They have been so persistent 
in this assertion that we almost had a 
mind to believe them, and some of us 
have thought seriously of revising our 
creeds even. But here comes a young 
man, crowned with the laurels of 
science itself, telling usin a very cool 
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way that there is no rational sanction 
for the conditions of progress. It is 
hard to say in a few words precisely 
what the author teaches through many 
pages. But this, I am sure, is the 
main point. There is a_ ceaseless 
struggle between the individual and 
the social organism. This is a stub- 
born fact that fronts us, and it has its 
emphasis in the whole of the nine- 
teenth century science. The interests 
of society and the individual are an- 
tagonistic, and they must remain so. 
Reason arrays herself on the side of 
the individual. She gives the whole 
of her sanction to her favorite : 
the Ego, and that not for the future, 
but for the present. In_plainest, 
bluntest English, far other than the 
stately style of the author, Reason 
says, “ Let number one look out for 
himself right now.” Meanwhile so- 
ciety does move on and up spite of the 
combined forces of selfishness and rea- 


son arrayed on the side of the indi- 


vidual in his struggle against it. The 
author tells us that this isa fact of 
“far-reaching consequences, and 
“transforming significance.” He avows 
that we stand at the “ great maelstrom 
of human history, and see why these 
systems of moral philosophy, which 
have sought to find in the nature of 
things a “rational sanction for human 
conduct in society, must sweep round 
and round in futile circles. They at- 
tempt an inherently impossible task.” 
Following this delivery our author 
gathers up the whole race of represen- 
tative philosophers from Thales and 
Socrates to Mill and Spencer and 
Comte and Kant, all into one handful, 
and flings them whirling like so many 
pebbles into the maelstrom of his 
theory. 

Now for the author’s explanation of 
progress spite of the sanctions of rea- 
son, and the struggles of egoism, and 
the stupidity of the philosophers. 
This we have in the chapter entitled 
“The Central Feature of Human His- 
tory.” He imagines a visitor from 
another planet shown about by a mo- 
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dern man of science. They visit farms 
and factories, shops and schools, courts 
and kings, and one might add, by way 
of helping the author out, theatres, 
horse-shows, county fairs, saloons, de- 
partment stores, football games, bicycle 
tournaments, and Boards of Trade with 
their bulls and bears, . . . in short 
all the leading features of our modern 
civilization from the man-of-science 
standpoint. But by-and-by the su- 
pernal visitor spies a church on the 
corner. The man of science can’t tell 
him much about it. He looks fur- 
ther, and finds many churches of many 
kinds on many corners ; he reads up 
their history, looks into their doc- 
trines, and at last reaches a sort of 
double conclusion, namely, that he has 
found a race of beings who by reason 
of their religion are in conflict with 
their reason, ‘but whose religion, never- 
theless, is the central phenomenon of 
their history, and the secret of their 
progress. And so our author declares 
that true science must take account of 
the phenomena of religion, and he 
quotes Goethe as having spoken, “ not 
with a poet's exaggeration, but with 
scientific insight in advance of his 
time,’ when he said of this conflict be- 
tween religion and reason, “It is the 
deepest, nay the one theme in the 
world’s history to which all others are 
subordinate.” 

Then followsa chapter upon “ The 
Function of Religious Beliefs in the 
Evolution of Society.” We are to 
bear in mind that the central feature 
of human history is the religious 
struggle that man has carried on to 
effect the subordination of his own 
reason. It goes without saying that 
in keeping with this theory a defini- 
tion of religion must be framed ex- 
cluding from it reason and reasonable- 
ness. The author's dogma, given in 
italics, and as logical as Calvinism it- 
self, granting his premises, is this; 
“No form of belief is capable of func- 
tioning as a religion in the evolution 
of society which does not provide an 
ultra-rational sanction for the social 
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conduct of the individual.” “In other 
words.” he continues, still in italics, 
“ A rational religion is a scientific im- 
possiblity, presenting in the nature of 
the case a contradiction of terms.” In 
accordance with this dogma here is 
his definition of religion. “A religion 
is a form of belief providing an ultra- 
rational sanction for that large class 
of conduct in the individual where his 
interests and the interests of the so- 
cial organism are antagonistic, and by 
which the former are rendered subor- 
dinate to the latter in the general in- 
terests of the evolution which the race 
is undergoing.” The one commend- 
able thing about this definition is that 
it fits the author’s theory admirably. 
Mr. Kidd is good at theoretic tailor- 
ing, and this detinition is by no means 
a misfit. For a hunch-back theory 
there must be a hunch-back coat. 
This is right and admirable. One al- 
most thinks the author is a hyper- 
higher critic. So far as the definition 
relates to Christianity it is as far from 
scientific in its methods and results as 
anything can be. None of us would re- 
cognize it as an induction by the Bacon- 
ian process from the cardinal facts of 
the Gospel. Christ appeals to the rea- 
son. He demands faith, but only upon 
a sufficient basis of evidence. The 
facts of Christianity are a legal ten- 
der from heaven to our little world of 
logic. By reason of them reason it- 
self demands the acceptance of Jesus 
as Lord and Christ. After such ac- 
ceptance it would be irrational not to 
accept the revelations of Christ, pass- 
ing though they do beyond the realm 
of our investigation. There is nothing 
more thoroughly reasonable than the 
Christianity of Paul and Peter and 
Christ. Hosts of Christian ministers 
would never again enter their pulpits 
if Christianity were not to them 
quite as much the compulsion of rea- 
son as the constraint of love. Mr. 
Kidd’s “large body of altruistic sen- 
timent derived from Christianity ” is 
the one evolutionary force operating 
to the betterment of social conditions 
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all through our Western Civilization. 





But it is “ ultra-rational.” Then sel- 
fishness is rational; self-sacrifice is 
ultra-rational. Reason is egoistic, reli- 
gion is altruistic. This in a nut-shell 
is the philosopy of “ Social Evolution.” 

However, passing away from forced 
definitions, we find the author less 
subject to censure in his assign- 
ment to Christianity of the part it is 
playing in social progress. Something 
inay be forgiven a scientist who has 
really discovered the presence of 
Christianity as a factor for good in 
modern society. Mr. Kidd finds all reli- 
gions associated with social conduct, 
and founded on belief in the super- 
natural. There is no exception. The 
religions that seek to do away with 
supernatural sanctions are signal 
failures. So of Camus and Gregoire, 
in the days of the French Revolution, 
trying to reorganize Christianity with- 
out Christ. And Mr. Huxley, speak- 
ing of the religion of Humanity as 
advocated by Comte, says he would as 
soon worship a wilderness of apes. 
The whole business of religion is to 
furnish an ultra-rational sanction for 
the sacrifice of individual interests to 
those of the social organism. 

There are two very suggestive 
chapters on “ Western Civilization,” in 
which the superiority of our civiliza- 
tion, which has no parallel in all his- 
tory, is attributed to “ that large body 
of altruistic sentiment,’ which, with 
its ultra-rational sanctions, came into 
existence with the Christian era. 
Militarism has given way to indus- 
trialism. Our standing armies and 
big gun-boats are the barbarous relics 
of an age that is gone never to return. 
In the place of monarchies have come 
republics ; instead of the aristocrat we 
have the democrat ; instead of Feudal- 
ism and slavery, the caucus and the 
ballot-box. The conditions of politi- 
cal equality are inherent in the altru- 
ism that was born with Christ. Prot- 
estantism and the Renaissance have 
playedimportant partsin this process of 
enfranchisement, Roman Catholicism 
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being more in keeping with decadent 
militarism. The capital question of 
the present is the equalization of so- 
cial opportunities as that of the im- 
mediate past has been the equalization 
of political conditions. By equality 
of social opportunities the author 
means an equal chance for each in 
the struggle for existence, and not as 
the socialists will have it, that the in- 
dividual be released from the neces- 
sity of struggle. It is the function of 
religion to produce this equalization 
of conditions. Mr. Kidd’s own words 
are as follows: “It would appear 
that the conclusion that Darwinian 
science must eventually establish is 
that the evolution which is slowly 
proceeding in human society is not 
primarily intellectual, but religious in 
character.” 

The author’s “ concluding remarks,” 
are very interesting in at least two 
respects. The utilitarin school of 
political economy with its watch-word, 
“the greatest good to the greatest 
number,’ comes under his censure. 
Darwinian evolution, grown aware of 
the religious forces in society declares 
for the greatest good of “the social 
organism as a whole,” and the greatest 
number in this sense “is comprised of 
the members yet unborn, or unthought 
of, and to whose interests the existing 
individuals are absolutely indifferent.” 
The second matter of special interest 
in the “concluding remarks” is the 
forecast given us of the probable 
future relations between the white 
races of the temperate zones and the 
colored races of southern climates. 
This forecast is to the effect that the 
vast fertile regions under southern 
skies will not be permitted to lie un- 
tilled and undeveloped as at present, 
their populations being inactive and 
inetlicient. Increasing population will 
necessitate the development of the 
resources of these countries. Taking 
England’s occupation of India as an 
example Mr. Kidd thinks it possible 
“to parcel out (these are his words) 
the entire equatorial regions of the 
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earth into a series of satrapies, and 
to administer their resources, not as 
in the past by a permanently resi- 
dent population, but from the tem- 
perate regions and under the direc- 
tion of a relatively small European 
official population, and this without 
any fear of effective resistance from 
the inhabitants, always (he adds in 
italics) assuming that there existed 
a clear call to duty or necessity to 
provide the moral force necessary for 
such action.” Itis noticeable that in 
this forecast wars of extermination 
or even of conqnest are not to be ex- 
pected. The body of altruistic senti- 
ment born of Christianity has forever 
done away with such warfare. There 
must be moral sanctions for future 
occupancy, and that in order to a 
humane control sprung from necessity. 
Accustomed as Christian thinkers are 
to reckon Christian missions among 
the most potent of social and political 
forces in lands uncivilized or but semi- 
civilized, one feels a disappointment 
at seeing no reference to missions in 
Mr. Kidd’s argument. He seems to be 
wholly unaware of the fact that Eng- 
lish civilians in India agree to a unit 
with Keshub Chunder Sen in saying 
that it is Christ who rules British 
India and not the British soldiery. 
And so it must be with the occupancy 
of other lands and the control of other 
races if such is to be. 

I have called “ Social Evolution ” a 
parley with religion. At last Science 
becomes painfully aware of something 
not right in her reckonings. Her 
stars are out of orbit. There is 
a disturbing force somewhere. With 
her whole outfit of boasted phen- 
omena and hypotheses she has failed 
to bring forth a demonstration. “The 
struggle for existence,” “Survival of 
the fittest,” “ Natural selection,” “ Mo- 
nads.” “ Primeval star dust,” “ Spon- 
taneous generation,’ “Origin of Spe- 
cies,” “ Anthropoid apes,” “ Pithecoid 
men,” “ Protoplasm,’ “ Bathybius, 
“Silica, nitrogen, carbon & Co.,” all 
this amazing outfit and much more, 
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together with a god that is “ unknow- 
able,” and a creation “unthinkable,” 
plus still some little added trifle such 
as (to use Principal Dawson’s lan- 
guage), “An outtit to start with, self- 
existent matter, for instance, in a state 
of endless revolution,’—with ail this, 
Science has not been quite able to ac- 
count for everything. She goes back, 
therefore, recasts her reckonings, and 
concludes that religion really explains 
all that has been ‘hitherto ‘inexplica- 
ble. She calls a halt, raises a flag of 
truce, and proposes a parle; v. She 
goes over to the cainp of (¢ ‘hristianity, 
and addresses her as “ Religion,” not 
having yet discovered that Christian- 
ity is a distinct and unique species of 
the genus religion, perhaps the only 
well authenticated example of the 
“ origin of species” that falls within 
the purview of the Darwinian ages. 
To “ Religion” thus addressed she says, 
“Ah! beg your pardon ! I now re- 
cognize you as a fact, in fact, the fact. 
Li shall henceforth count upon you to 
help me out in getting humanity pro- 
perly evolved. “But let us understand 
one another. I perceive that reason 
is wholly selfish, and inadequate to 
the tasks laid upon her. You are un- 
selfish and altruistic; you are also 
ultra-rational, but I do not care for 
that so long as your ultra-rationalism 
furnishes supernatural sanctions to the 
individual for his irrational conduct 
toward society. The use I shall have 
for you is to blindfold people more 
and more into loving one another, and 
helping one another, and, in short, to 
lead them by every possible irrational 
step and ultra-rational sanction into 


my proposed millennial state where, 
under equality of political conditions 
and social opportunities, each social 
unit shall be sensibly taking care of 
himself while senselessly playing into 
the hands of the whole social organ- 
ism, including generations yet unborn 
for whom no rational unit cares a cop- 
per, but for whom you with your 
ultra-rational sanctions have made 
ample provisions. I propose that our 
truce become a treaty. 

Christianity replies—with kindness 
and dignity. “Alas the day! That I 
should be so misjudged! 1 am a fact 
standing on facts. I havea reason for 
all my reasons. You mistake my 
supernatural for the ultra-rational. 
Science should have discovered that 
these words are not synonyms. My 
supernatural is but the higher natural, 
and what you call the “ ultra- ration- 
al” is but faith wedded with reason. 
From this union altruism is_ born. 
Love is the child of reason no less 
than of faith. Self-sacritice for others’ 
good has a sanction in the reason of 
man but not in the instinct of beasts. 
You have been too much among the 
protozoa and not enough among the 
prophets. When you know more of 
humanity you will put a better esti- 
mate upon Christianity. You have 
mistaken me, but you have done well 
to recognize me at all. Evolution is 
evolving. It is yet somewhat ultra- 
rational upon religious questions. You 
must write another book and take ac- 
count of our Easter Sunday and the 
reason for it, before we can be at 
peace.” 





THE ITALIAN FRUIT VENDOR 


“Tcr’A cream—six banan’ vive cent. 
Pea nut drhee cent sze glass. 
Ah Lady! sze ’Talyman ’s cheap, 
You no tink he vill sell, and he vass ! 


Apell sze red, and sze goot. 
I sell to sze poy and he shy 
Sze peel a benan’ on sze head. 
Hello! pleecemans, you eat, vat you buy ? 


T’eatre out, people’s come—dats so, 
Apell, sze peanut, sze benan’, 
Six vive cent for’s ’who buy ? 
I sell all so s’cheap as I can.” 


Thus night after night as I stroll down the street, 

At his cart in the corner the same man I meet, 

At the south-western corner of Ad’laide and Yonge, 
Where the Saxon falls sweet from the soft Latin tongue. 
Do you know that lone voice in the dark solitude 

Seems like a sweet songster astray from the wood, 

And I pause, lest I startle it, out on the night, 

That sweet voice Ita'ian, with cruel affright ! 


Do you know in it lingers love's bright early dream, 
When he wandered, a boy, down the cool winding stream ? 
Do you see the clear zenith reflecting its hue 
Cerulean and calm on the river that through 

The land of the Cesars, flows down to the sea, 

By vinelands and orchards, by village and lea ? 

The climbing fruit clusters so rich ‘neath the vine, 
And sweet are the flowers that his cot doth entwine. 
The youth looking far off so coyly doth roam, 

To waken the lute by his love's trellised home, 

And lingering he listens that welcome so sweet 

By the gate of the cot where the true lovers meet. 


But hark ’tis the trumpet’s fierce calling afar— 

Its summons is rousing the valleys to war. 

The banners are floating o’er mountain and sea, 
With golden words gleaming and crest of the free ; 
And brave Garibaldi rides forth in his might, 

And Victor Emmanuel leads far in the fight— 

But hush! ’Tis the cadence that wakes in the heart 
Of the patriot who dwells from his own land apart, 
That I hear as I wander, the stillness alone, 

In low-murmured sentence or weird monotone. 

Thus night after night, as I stroll down the street, 
By his cart in the corner, the same man I meet 

At the south-western corner of Ad’laide and Yonge, 
Where the Saxon falls sweet from the soft Latin tongue. 


W. A. SHERWoop. 





THE CAPTOR GAPTURED. 


BY 


‘* Ye damoiselle was fayre to see, 
But her black e’ne would ne looke on me, 
Alack, on me !” 


> 


a i damoiselle so cruelly fair’ 
was Mirabel Derrick, and the 
hardly-used swain whom she so blithe- 
ly discarded was Jason McEwin. 

A good six feet tall and _ pro- 
portionately broad, he could have 
taken that provoking, bewitching, 
vexing, charming imp of perversity 
and broken her across his knee like 
a piece of kindling wood; and yet 
she tormented him till existence was 
nought but heaviness, and his dinner 
lay on his—his—his—alimentary re- 
ceptacle as uneasily as a ten pound 
shot. 


It was not only what she did that 
was enough to drive a man crazy, but 
what she didn’t ; and turning the sub- 
ject round (Jason McEwin spent all 


his leisure in regarding the matter 
from different points of. view), it was 
not only what she didn’t do, but what 
she did. 

She had encouraged him to develop 
a taste for rowing, which invariably 
blistered his hands, and when he 
was quite proficent, had discovered 
that the sun on the water was abso- 
lute ruination to her complexion. 
“As if she cared a pin for her com- 
plexion,” he reflected ruefully, “when 
she plays tennis bareheaded and eats 
chocolates by the pound. Perhaps, 
though, that improves it. Something 
must, for it’s certainly lovely.” Jason 
usually began his train of ideas by 
complaining of her, and ended it by 
a tribute to her charms. 

However, as she really was fond 
of out-door exercise, she allowed him 
to take her rowing about every third 
time he offered to. She generally 
chose a day when the sun seemed to 
blister the very heavens with its heat, 
and when field and willow, and even 
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the still, oily water appeared to pant 
in unison with the oarsman. On such 
occasions that fiendish doctor, her 
ally and abettor in any particularly 
exasperating freak, was sure to crop 
up at the last moment and insist upon 
being taken along. As Mirabel invar- 
iably backed his demand, her escort 
was obliged to unwillingly acquiesce. 
The two of them would then seat 
themselves in the stern—the doctor 
weighed about two hundred pounds 
avoirdupois—and criticise their crew's 
stroke. Mirabel would express her- 
self willing to give Jason a pointer on 
handling the oar, and the medical 
practitioner would assure him that 
by-and-by he would get the hang of 
the thing, though he could never hope 
to do muchat it till he got rid of some 
of his superfluous adipose _ tissue. 
Sometimes they used to take the doc- 
tor’s wife along; but when that kind 
little lady openly sided with their 
victim, they hinted that her usefulness 
was over, and after that she was left 
behind. 

Her husband, known to his patients 
as Dr. Durham, and to those whom he 
teazed as Beelzebub, was like le Com- 
pagnon de la Marjolaine, always gay. 
Once in a while, perhaps, he might 
have his fits of depression, but if so 
he concealed them well, and always 
appeared before the public blithesome, 
gay and debonair. 

He and McEwin were fast friends, 
though he manifested his friendship 
mostly by- plaguing the latter when 
his adored one was by, and “ pump- 
ing” him in her absence. 

If Mack would only rely upon him, 
(Beelzebub,) he would see him through; 
he was a born match-maker, a master 
of finesse ; McEwin’s interests would 
never suffer injury with a practical 
strategist like him to look after them. 
Let the panting aspirant (the practi- 
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cal strategist sometimes called Mc- 
Ewin the panting aspirant), repose his 
confidence in him, the prince of tacti- 
cians, the emperor of diplomatists, and 
all would yet go well. 

He would then proceed to give 
Jason a few hints on the best way 
to reduce the fortress—hints that the 
besieger never dared to make use of 

while his mentor was by, as the mas- 
' ter of finesse had a practice of criti- 
cising his efforts, and continuing his 
instructions before the fair one her- 
self, ina way that the lover considered 
“deuced unfriendly,’ only “deuced” 
was not the expletive that he used. 

If the tormented young man red- 
dened with embarrassment, his medi- 
cal advisor would grow quite appre- 
hensive of apoplexy. 

“You know, Mack, you're danger- 
ously stout for one so young—twenty- 
one next June, isn’t it ?” 


“ McEwin was twenty-six, and the 


doctor knew it.” 

Indeed the doctor didn’t. He had 
been quite in the dark, and had been 
forced to guess the panting aspirant’s 
age from the growth of his moustache. 

Mirabel would then second the born 
match-maker's efforts with a few of 
her own, would laugh at the size of 
his hands, and advise him to cut his 
hair—his hands that had a grip like 
iron, and his hair that was the ad- 
miration of the foot-ball field. She 
used to call the ring on his little fin- 
ger “ that bracelet of yours,” and she 
had the meanest w ay—-at least it 
would have been mean if it hadn’t 
been so charming—of slipping it over 
her two thumbs, and twirling it round 
in a fit of abstraction. 

Once she had, really inadvertently, 
dropped it into the river, and he had 
been obliged to wade in and get it, 
while the precious pair sat in the boat 
and superintended the process with 
marked ability. They made him 
wring himself out on the bank as well 
as he could before entering the boat, 
and remarked pensively that the hot 
sun on his damp shoulders would pro- 
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bably skin them. The doctor also ac- 
cused the unwilling diver of wishing 
to “put on side” by showing off his 
Jove-like proportions in damp draper- 
ies. He supposed that if they didn't 
mind it, he needn't. For his part he 
was glad Mrs. Durham wasn’t there. 

When he found that he was embar- 
rassing not one but two, and that the 
curious half-and-half of propriety anid 
depravity, whowas steering, had turne:| 
up her flaming face to the sky, this 
high priest of decorum waxed unusu- 
ally loquacious, till, for once, her drip- 
ping admirer quite pitied the pitiless, 
and stealthily shook his fist in his 
persecutor’s face. The attempt was 
vain. 

. What are you shaking your fist at 
me for?” inquired the unabashed, in- 
nocently. “Go on with your rowing !’ 

He did, wishing that the placid 
waters into which he slashed his oars 
were his strategic friend’s head. 

Poor Jason ! “Long before, he would 
have quarrelled with the doctor were 
it not for Mirabel, and he would cer- 
tainly have given Mirabel up as hope- 
less were it not for the doctor. But it 
was in Mrs. Durham’s pretty sitting- 
room that he usually met his enslaver 
and to quarrel with Dr. Durham would 
be to cut off his only chance of seeing 
her in the evening, for she boarded 
with two old ladies with very straight- 
laced notions, and a very low opinion 
of the brute man. 

What was the bond of affinity that 
connected the Misses Courteney with 
Mirabel Derrick, no one could be wen 
to explain, but they certainly lived i 
peace and unity, from which it may 
be inferred that Mirabel left her non- 
sense behind her when she applied her 
latch-key to the Courteney front door 
at the witching hour of ten. At ten 
precisely, for after that the bolt was 
shot, and the family jewels, the family 
butter-cooler, the family boarder, and 
the family itself, the Misses Courteney, 
were all safe from thief or marauder, 
and by eleven were wrapped in the 
arms of Morpheus. The family boarder 
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was not always enclosed in his em- 
brace, but of that anon. 

Jason had usually the pleasant duty 
of accompanying her home, which was 
delightful, and of carrying her little 
snap-dragon of a terrier, whom she 
would declare too tired to drag one 
foot after the other,and who was never 
too used-up to bite, which was a slight 
alloy to his bliss. When he had bid- 
den her good-night, he would return 
to the surgery, where the practised 
strategist would dole out encourage- 
ment and advice. 

“What you need, Mack, is a little 
more pluck. ‘Throw more dash into 
it, man; she'll float the white flag in 
no time.” Then he would help the dis- 
consolate to filch Mirabel’s photograph, 
or give him a curl of her hair, which 
he would assure his incredulous friend 
was the bona /ide article, and in other 
ways show himself a manand a brother. 

Afterwards he would repeat their 
conversations verbatim to his wife and 
Mirabel, which rather took off the fine 
edge of his character as a man and a 
brother. He was disposed to be very 
much pained when Mack on discover- 
ing his treachery later on, designated 
it as infernally contemptible, and acted 
“ quite wrathy,” according to his repro- 
bate contidant’s description of the 
scene, 

The unhappy lover was seldom at 
peace in his charmer'’s presence and 
never satisfied out of it. At rare in- 
tervals he had a fleeting five minutes 
of uninterrupted ecstacy. This was 
when he had her for a waltz. She 
was a splendid dancer, and she could 
not talk and keep step at the same 
time: so for the brief space of five or 
six minutes her mouth was shut. To 
be sure he could not see her double 
row of pearly teeth, but even this loss 
had its compensation. The ubiquitous 
doctor seemed to be grinning mean- 
ingly from every door-way as they 
whirled past, but he could smile tri- 
umphantly back at him over his dear 
one’s coronal of waving hair, a happy 
man. 


It was just two days after Mrs. 
Mackay’s hop that the event occurred 
which the prince of tacticians always 
describes as the thickening of the plot. 
The foot-ball half-back was button- 
holed by his medical enemy, who wore 
on his face that sympathetic serious- 
ness which always betokened on the 
part of its owner an amiable desire to 
disturb someone's peace of mind. 

“Tt concerned Mirabel,” he said; and, 
having bound his palpitating friend 
over to eternal secrecy, he proceeded 
to unfold his tale. 

Had Mack ever noticed a 
skulking near Mirabel’s window / 

“ No,” gasped McEwin, with a start. 

“Well, [have. I was going up the 
side lane last week when 1 noticed him 
first, but I didn’t pay any particular 
attention to him. Last night he was 
there again. The man, though he 
seems more like a boy, for he looked 
very slight and youngish, both times 
slunk away. I don’t like to seem sus- 
picious, but it has a black look.” 

“What has?” exclaimed the lover, 
angrily. “You don't think ie 
you think that Mirabel, a 

“ But don’t tell her yet,” exclaimed 
the other, “there’s no cause to frighten 
her till you tind out something more 
definite.” 

“Then you don’t think she knows ?” 

“Knows? Ah, Othello number two, 
eh? Of course she doesn’t.” 

Iago number two neglected to men- 
tion that he had seen the slight, slim 
youth clamber, by the aid of a creeper, 
into Mirabel’s window with an agility 
that suggested that lady’s unfettered 
self in every motion. Leaving the 
mystery to disclose itself, he bade his 
mystified listener to be ready to sally 
out at a call from him, on any night, 
and investigate. 

Contrary to agreement the cham- 
pion half-back himself hung around 
Mirabel’s dwelling for three succes- 
sive nights, ready to seize the first 
prowler and make an example of him. 
No one turning up to be made an ex- 
ample of, he concluded that he was 
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once more the dupe of one of the doc- 
tor’s tricks, and remained at home the 
next evening. 

Scarcely had he finished his first 
newspaper, when a ring announced 
his medical adviser, who entered in a 
state of high, though subdued, excite- 
ment. 

“Quick ! Quick !” 

“ What ?” cried McEwin, leaping to 
his feet. 

“What! What! The thief! The 
spook! Whatever he is! Never mind 
the lantern, I have one! Come on!” 

In less than two minutes the breath- 
less pair were crouched behind some 
boxes near the creeper that clambered 
to my lady’s bower. 

“JT saw him slinking past,” whis- 
pered the doctor, blinding his lantern. 
“ He took to his heels when he saw 
me. I followed him a piece, but he 
had the start. I hope I haven't fright- 
ened him off.” 

“See here, Durham, this isn’t all 
rubbish youre telling me ?” 

“Rubbish 2? Not much! Wait a 
while, and maybe you'll see for your- 
self.” 

The night was lowering, and a warm 
high breeze was tossing the maple tops. 
He remembered having heard Mirabel 
say that she loved just such a night 
as this. He wished that she could be 
near him, that he could show her how 
careful, how tender, how true he was. 
But it was now after eleven, and no 
light shone from her open window ; 
she was sleeping peacetully and safely, 
he trusted. 

Half an hour is a long time to do 
nothing but wait in. McEwin was 
growing more and more sure that the 
whole thing was a hoax, and waxing 
angry in proportion to his certainty, 
when a stealthy step made both prick 
their ears and crouch low. 

Sure enough, a boy’s slight form 
turned down the lane, and glancing 
intently around, crept, cat-like, to the 
vine beneath the window. McEwin’s 
breath stuck in his throat; was he 
going to climb? Evidently, for he 
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placed one foot among the network, 
and began the ascent. Another step, 
but the watcher waited for no more. 
Two bounds brought him to the boy. 
3ut one had been enough to over- 
whelm the climber with a sudden fear 
that snatched him from his foothold, 
and flung him on the ground. 

“ You little beast! I’ve caught you,” 
cried his captor, jerking the prostrat: 
boy to his feet with an energy that 
made him gasp and groan. “ Who are 
you? What are you doing here ?” 

The questions were punctuated with 
a succession of shakes that lifted the 
prisoner off his feet each time. 

“Let up, Mack, let up!” burst out 
the doctor, whom surprise had till 
then held tongue-tied, “You'll hurt 
him.” 

“That's what I’m after,” cried the 
irate lover, wrathfully lifting his hand 
to strike again; but the blow was 
dashed aside by his companion. 

“Strike one your own size, Mack. 
Don’t you see how slight he is ?” 

“ Show a light! Let’s see his face.” 

But, at the words, the captive buried 
his curly head, from which his cap had 
fallen, on his captor’s breast. 

“Hold him close, Mack; such a 
chance doesn’t come often,” cried the 
incorrigible. 

There was a wild struggle to escape 
on the part of the prisoner, whose 
head nevertheless persistently drooped. 

“Very pretty hands for a_ boy,’ 
remarked the onlooker, with a pro- 
fessional eye. “I say Mack, you know, 
this grows embarrassing for a third 
person. Shall I bid you good-bye and 
go?” 

A great flash of light burst on Me- 
Ewin. The sudden surprise almost 
made him drop his arms. Then he 
steadied himself. For once he would 
be master—he would know the truth. 

“ Whoever you are, I must see you,” 
he said, prisoning both hands in his. 

With a wild, quick ery, the slight 
form wrenched itself free and sprang 
back against the wall. He spread his 
arms to prevent escape, but needlessly. 
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With a groan that was to pierce his 
kindly heart for many a day, the 
trembling figure fell a miserable heap 
before him. 

He raised it in his strong arms, and 
the lantern flashing on the unseeing 
eyes, disclosed the white face of Mira- 
bel. 

“She has fainted,’ murmured Me- 
Ewin, in an awed whisper. 

In one respect the prince of tacti- 
cians resembled his Maker—man’s ex- 
tremity was his opportunity. 

“Td kiss her, Mack, if I were you,” 
he suggested, sotto voce. 

Overcome, as he already was, this 
was the last straw for McEwin. 

“ You—you blackguard,” he cried 
hoarsely, “this is your doing, not 
mine. Yours, all yours. I'd never have 
spied on you, Mirabel—never—never.” 

“Take her to the surgery,” said the 


sagacious dispenser of pills and pow- 
> 


ders, “she may have hurt herself.” 

And so she had. It was not mod- 
esty, as she was careful to explain 
later, that had caused her fainting. 
3ut when she had fallen she had 
sprained her foot, and it was only by 
a miracle of endurance, she said, that 
she had mastered the pain as long as 
she did. 
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“Oh, as for my being in men’s 
clothes,” she explained, willing to 
make a clean breast of it, since the 
murder was out, “I’ve gone out that 
way dozens of times at night. It’s 
safer, and I can get out and in the 
window without disturbing anyone.” 

Her recovery was not more tedious 
than is usual in such cases, but she 
thought the captivity endless. 

But “It’s an ill wind that blows 
nobody good.” For once, McEwin had 
a good opportunity to press his suit, 
and wise little Mrs. Durham kept her 
bird of ill-omen in the back-ground. 
When she judged, one day, from the 
supremely happy expression on the 
lover’s face, and the unwonted blushes 
on the lady’s cheek, that matters were 
too far gone to spoil, she summoned 
her spouse to join in congratulations. 

“Tm taking him for his good looks,” 
said Mirabel, smiling up at her lover's 
homely face. 

The words were addressed to the 
man and wife beside her, yet some- 
thing in her eyes pr he had never 
seen before made Jason’s heart leap 
with a great throb of courage. He did 
what he had never done before—he 
stooped and kissed her. 


OF ESTABELLE. 


They hide within the hollows, and they creep into the dell ; 


Those little, marble tombstones, in the v 


vale of Estabelle. 


I often looked across them, when I lounged upon the hill ; 


T never walked among them ; 


nor could cross the moody rill. 


I always had a fancy that the dead were pallid folk ; 


I sometimes thought I saw them, 


oak, 


The 
The “old ’uns ” 
death’s roll. 


church bell rang at night time, just one hollow, 
in the cranny sighed, 


when the wind called in the 


lazy toll ; 


‘one more ! how grows 


The snowbird likes the wayside, and the wood-thrush loves the 


spring ; 


But seasons through, I never heard a bird in churchyard sing. 
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The sexton was a solemn man ; t’was he you saw at eve. 
Look at the sun, lay down his spade, wipe brow upon his 
sleeve. 


The church was old ; the tow’r was bold, and dusty were the 
panes ; 
The preacher always paused awhile, when fell the autumn rains. 


The goodwives stopped their musings, and a shudder o’er them 
came ; 

“Tis ill to be from church to-day, and John’s not blind or 
lame.” 


often asked me how it was, I shunned the headstones so; 
I replied, “‘ ll draw anear and watch the hillocks grow.” 


They 
And 


I thought perhaps a patriach would cire of life, and sleep ; 
I’d walk along,—he was so old—there’d be no cause to weep ! 


The morrow morn came darkly ; there was awe upon the town ; 
And in three days I heard it said, “ twas pretty Alice Brown.” 


Not Alice of the hazel eyes, and plaited yellow hair ; 
Eyes kindled with the sunrise, and locks sweet with morn- 
ing air! 


Not Alice of the sidelong glance, and foot with instep high ; 
Who kissed the rose aswoon; tell me! did (od let Alice 


die ? 


The third day past came darkly ; there was awe upon the 
town ; 

They called her long, but could not wake their pretty Alice 
Brown. 


I stay about the village still; I cannot go away ; 
I walk the streets alone at eve ; sometimes I pause and pray ;— 


It is not much I say, of course,—I say it very low ; 
But somehow it is sweet to think,—-“ perhaps the spirits know.” 


There is one house I never pass ; one way I never look ; 
I never climb the hill at eve ; I never cross the brook ; 


It is not that I’m heartless, read what's carved upon the stone, 
‘‘ Erected,” and still farther down, the words, “ alone—alone !” 


They hide within the hollows, and they creep into the 
dell ; 
Those little, time-stained tombstones, in the vale of Esta- 


belle. 


Joun Stuart THomson. 
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branch of human knowledge. 

with, or rather after, all true 
great discoveries, come fads and 
fancies, just as after every great 
writer come nowadays a_ host of 
leeble imitators, who do their puny 
best to make his memory ridiculous, 
by doing what is always easy, viz :— 
imitating his mannerisms, and weak 


points, and running his good ideas, 
thoughts and discoveries into the 
ground. This “running of good 
thoughts into the ground ” would form 
a fair definition of fads in general, 


and the fads of this decade in particu- 
lar. A fad is an idea, or diseovery— 
not necessarily bad in itself—made 
dangerous, or ridiculous, by the ig- 
norant advocacy of ignorant people. 
The last portion of this century 
of true and genuine discovery and 
advancement, has been particular- 
ly fruitful of fads of all kinds; 
some dangerous, some merely absurd. 
They are the scum and froth on 
the great wave of progress and dis- 
covery. 

This century may be called the 
century of the Second, or Greater 
Renaissance, and already towards the 
end of it, many of the more alarming 
and dangerous features of the First 
Renaissance are visible. First, the 
slackening of all religious ties in the 
great masses: the doubt, to put it 
mildly, that prevails throughout the 
civilized world about all revealed re- 
ligion : and above all, the appearance 


of women of superior intellect, who, 
under various pleas, attack morality, 
and the impregnable wall of nature 
itself is becoming even more marked 
in this second Renaissance, 
the tirst. 


than in 


E 


A DEGADE OF FADS. 


REGINALD GOURLAY. 


valled a Century of 
Discoveries,—discoveries in every 


THE FIRST RENAISSANCE. 

The first Renaissance which arose 
in Italy, from the discovery and gen- 
eral spread of the works and the 
teachings of great classic authors, 
called then “the new learning ” which 
was purely a heathen learning, did 
great things, nevertheless, for human- 
ity. It spread with lightning rapidity 
over Germany, France and England: 
and even illumined Spain for a while, 
though soon crushed there by the 
terrible dead weight of the Church. 
It created the Protestant churches : it 
greatly reformed the Roman Catholic 
church itself; for the Roman Catholic 
church now, is not the Roman Catholic 
church of the middle ages, or any- 
thing like it. It brought with it 
printing, and the discovery of New 
Worlds. It gave the people the Bible 
in English, and first made demoet racy 
possible. It even did something for 
science (unknown in Europe, since the 
Gothic Knights of Spain crushed the 
civilization of the Moors), by discover- 
ing the circulation of the blood, and 
many new facts in astronomy and 
physics. It swept away patristic 
geography and astronomy by means 
of the voyages of Columbus and Fer- 
dinand Magellan, and the discoveries 
of Galileo and Giordano Bruno. 
Patristic geography, in the person of 
Cardinal Xinemes, argued with Colum- 
bus that the earth “Inust be flat be- 
cause David had said that “the tirma- 
ment was a tent.’ Also, if the earth 
was round, it followed, ‘that on the 
other side, men would walk with their 
heads down, and it would rain, hail, 
and snow, upwards.” Patristic astron- 
omy stretched Galileo on the rack, to 
prove to him that the earth was flat, 
and dislocated his joints to show him 
that the earth stood still (a favorite 
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argument of the church at the time). 
But by the way, Columbus and Gali- 
leo were right, and the church of that 
time, was quite wrong. But notwith- 
standing these great advances in 
knowledge, and benefits to society, the 
first Renaissance brought in its train, 
a solution of old bonds—a license— 
which threatened to lead to universal 
immorality, and its awful consequences 
to the human race. Now prominent 
advocates of this license, encouragers 
of and partakers in this immorality, 
were women—of great beauty, great 
intellect, andno morality at all. Lu- 
cretia Borgia, Catharine de Medicis, 
Mary Queen of Scots and Maryuerite 
de Valois, were daughters of the 
Renaissance. 
THE SECOND RENAISSANCE. 

Ours, the second or greater Renais- 
sance of science and scientific dis- 
covery, has also its ominous signs, 
and its “advanced women.” ‘There 
are the poisonous and terrible cults of 
anarchy, and nihilism; too vast, and 
too complex to be even considered, in 
an article like this; but it may be ob- 
served of these ominous and terrible 
storm clouds, (from which God grant 
the 20th century a good deliverance) 
that they, hideous as they are in their 
acts, and aims, and destructive as they 
will be, if successful, to all that is 
divine in humanity, “all that” as 
Tennyson puts it “God gave us to 
divide us from the wolf,’ are, like the 
minor enthusiasms and fads of this 
decade, which are more properly our 
subject, the exaggerations or dis- 
tortions of principles, salutory and 
benefical in themselves when restrict- 
ed to their proper limits, but ominous 
and ruinous, if once let loose beyond 
these limits. They are the poisonous 
fungi wud venomous parasitic vines, 
on the fruitful and noble tree of 
liberty, and may yet end in destroying 
the tree itself, root and branch. 

It behooves this century especially, 
to remember that license does not 
mean liberty, any more than comfort 


means civilization. Burke told us the 
former, as Disraeli reminded us of the 
latter of these propositions. The Nihil- 

ists are right in wishing to overthrow 
the dark and brutal despotism under 

which Russia still groans. Nihilists 
and Anarchists are both right in say- 
ing that the evils of modern society 
are many and unendurable, and that 
the wrongs of the great masses of 
workers are great, and call for re- 
dress. But itis not too much to say— 

it is not unfair to say—that the ultim 

ate end of the Nihilists, and the 
Anarchists, may be defined in a sing 
line. It is to have “on earth no law, 
in heaven no God.” “ Because there 
are many evil things, we will have «// 
evil. Because there is much to mend, 
we will hurl everything into one vast 
ruin.” Such is the inevitable goal of 
Anarchism and Nihilism. Ruin to 
our race, destruction to all that is 
spiritual and divine in humanity, and 
man turned simply into the most 
intelligent and the most destructive 
of the brutes. 


THE LESSER FADS. 


With this slight glance at the great 
menace of the age, we may turn to 
the minor, but still mischievous fads 
of this decade, most of them, like the 
great evils just glanced at, exaggera- 
tions of originally reasonable ideas, 
results of idle ignorance, of its med- 
dling with things too high for it, of 
fools rushing in where angels shun 
to tread. Among the smaller and 
less harmful of these fads, may be 
noted the strange mania for caress- 
ing criminals, and petting murderers 
etc., etc. Also the still stranger one 
that afiicts many religious bodies, of 
listening to exhorations of notorious 
sinners, male and female, reformed 
prize-fighters and worse, who say 
they have repented, and on_ the 
strength of this, lecture and exhort 
innocent women, and upright men, 
who would shrink with horror at the 
very idea of the sins that these people 
so glibly recount while delivering 
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their “experiences.” This fad, like 
inany another of the time, springs 
from a great virtue, and overdoes it, 
till it becomes either harmful, or ri- 
diculous. One of the truest and best 
claims of this century to superiority 
over the ages that have gone before man has really broken from the 
is, that it is a pitiful age. Mercy to thraldom of Wine and of stimulants, 
the sinner, pity for the fallen, help which by his own confession, he has 
for the poor and oppressed, are now for been unable to use without abusing, 
the first time acknowledged by society or to take at all without taking to ex- 
at large to be duties, cess, his best plan is to pull himself 
Our laws even have so far relaxed together, and endeavour to keep 
their terrors to evil doers, as to refrain sober for two or three years, before 
from hanging a crimnal on every possi- instructing and admonishing others. 
ble pretext. There can be no higher He has generally lots of leeway to 
praise to this generation, than to say, make up. But there would be neither 
which is true, that it has acknowledged money or notoriety in that course, 
the sweet quality of merey ; acknow- so he proceeds on his instructive way, 
ledged that in wrong-doers there are admired by what Dickens, (speaking 
possibilities of good,and that the“worst of the applause bestowed on such a 
use,” as Wilkes said,“ that you can puta one by them) says, is appropriately 
man to, is to hang him,” and that even called “the softer sex.” and sometimes 
punishment should mean reform and winds up his bright career, as did D. 
not revenge. But directly from this L K. Rine of happy memory, or others 
very virtue, has sprung the modern of that ilk. 
fad, beloved by weak-minded or eun- ; = a : 
ning men in various churches, and by THE SCARLET LADY, 
often well-meaning, but silly and hys- 
ical women of various societies, sister- lady who has led what the author of 
hoods and churches, of not only pet- “A Green Carnation ” calls “a beauti- 
ting and making a fuss over notorious ful scarlet life,” and who apparently 
criminals, but of actually glorifying hasn’t the least objection to tell us all 
unmitigated sinners, converted prize- about it. Now there is nothing more 
fighters, (by far the best fellows in beautiful, nothing more Christian. 
the collection), and very naughty peo- than the spectacle of pure and noble 
ple of both sexes, but lately repentant. womanhood engaged in raising upa 
These are caressed by weak-mind- fallen sister, shielding her from the 
ed and excitable women and crack- taunts and cruelties of this hard world, 
brained men, and presume to stand and helping her to a better and purer 
up, and lecture, and give advice, to life. There is nothing a woman can 
multitudes of people, who have at all engage in, more consonant with the 
events, always managed to live de- religion of Christ. But to glorify 
cently. such a one, as has been lately done in 
First comes some poor dear re- some towns in Canada, when she 
formed inebriate, who has perhaps takes the public platform to attack 
caused deepest suffering and misery some sect which numbers among its 
to those nearest and dearest to him, votaries myriads of men and women, 
“who has sounded all the deeps of as pure and good as any on earth, is 
excess ” and who can tell us all about quite another thing. Our Saviour, be 
it and does so at great length. He it mentioned reverently, said to the 
is petted and praised by hosts of erring woman, “Go and sin no more.” 


“Make money by de- 


surround the fellow with the glib 
tongue and the shady past, while 
scarcely vouchsafing a look in com- 
parison, to scores of honest silent 
fellow men who have lived honestly 
and soberly, all their lives. When a 


Then we have on the platform, the 


pretty and innocent women, who He did not say, 
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scribing and enlarging on those sins 
on a public platform, before large 
audiences, make money by doing your 
best to set Christian church against 
Christian church, neighbor against 
neighbor, brother against brother.” 
This has been done in this country, 
and too often. Truly a most mis- 
chievous and dangerous fad this last, 
productive, especially in this land, of 
no possible good, and of countless pos- 
sibilities of deadly harm. 

Besides, the spectacle of the glorified 
inebriate, who has relinquished in- 
temperance “ forever,” about six weeks 
ago, and the canonized lady of “ ex- 
periences,” both on the platform, mak- 
ing money, and being, besides, patron- 
ized and petted by those who would 
never have noticed their existence had 
they led a dull, decent sort of life al- 
ways, is apt to produce dangerous re- 
flections among the inexperienced and 
thoughtless, but, as yet, untainted 
young men and maidens who listen 
to their blatent harangues. 

They may argue in this way, “Why 
should I not too try the primrose path 
for a while? Have a good time while 
I am young, and then, as soon as plea- 
sure begins to become pain, repent as 
these have done. I can, like these, in- 
dulge in excess, and ‘see life,’ as lon 
as it is quite agreeable, and then be- 
come an instructor to the public, and 
pander to one of the fads of this 
decade. Look at the tired, lined faces 
of the middle aged women about me, 
who as seamstresses, schoolmistresses 
or as honest wives of honest men, 
have led lives of unheard of, un- 
praised heroism, and at the men, who, 
as a matter of course, have been honest, 
sober, and hard-working always. 
They don’t look half as well, half as 
prosperous, or are they, apparently, 
half as much considered as that rubi- 
cund, glib man, or that talkative lady 
up there.” 

It looks as if one could have a real 
good time while young, and then re- 
organize and come out away ahead of 
those who have tried to keep straight 
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all along. This point is worth con- 
sidering, in connection with the evils 
of this particular fad. 

I remember an incident, related by 
Walter Besant, in “ All sorts and con- 
ditions of men,” which is worth re- 
calling here. Two sisters meet, and 
sit on the same bench in one of the 
public parks after many years. One 
of the sisters had always gone straight 
and the other—had not. The good sis 
ter, though five years younger really : 
looked, at middle age, ten years olde) 
than the other. Repentance, if it’s 
real, is a good thing, but steadfast 
well-doing is a heroic thing, and like 
most heroic things, unpraised, and un- 
noticed by the world. There are some 
fine lines of Tennyson that illustrate 
this :-— 


‘**Glory of warrior! glory of orator! glory of 
song ! 


Paid by a voice flying on, to be lost in an 


endless sea ! 


Glory of virtue; to struggle, to right the 
wrong, 

Aye! but she aims not at glory, no lover of 
glory she, 

Give her the wages of going on, and still 
to be. 


THE AGGRESSIVE WOMAN. 


Pass we-now to another fad of the 
time, and its authoress and examplar, 
another scum and froth bubble on the 
great wave of the century’s progress, 
another poisonous fungus on the beau- 
teous and fruitful vine of woman’s 
nature. Its examplar is that parody 
and hideous travesty of the true ad- 
vanced woman (for the true advanced 
woman exists, and a noble creature 
she is)—the “aggressive woman,” the 
pushing blatant vulgar incubus of her 
sex, and the chief drawback to its real 
and lofty mission. She is sometimes 
called the “new woman.” There could 
be no more complete misnomer. The 
type she belongs to is as old as sin. 
Solomon knew her well, and was 
evidently fresh from collision with a 
prime specimen of the tribe when he 
sat down and wrote “there is no sin 
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like the heart’s sin, and no wickedness 
like the wickedness of a woman.” 

Now, this aggressive woman has 
existed at all times, and in all known 
parts of the world—the woman who 
wants to have the privileges of a man 
and the safeguards of awoman. This 
woman in her inconceivably fool- 
ish arrogance presumes to war against 
the indestructible fact of sex. She 
seizes on some really advanced and 
useful ideas just being developed and 
put into shape by some woman or 
man of genius, distorts them by her 
ignorant handling, injures, or destroys 
them, by blotting or blurring their 
outlines, thanks to her vulgar addi- 
tions to and deductions from them. 
She will probably succeed at last 
in disgusting mankind with just and 
good changes or reforms, simply by 
her voicing the blatant demand of a 
sisterhood, whose own spoken or writ- 
ten sentiments prove them unfit to be 
judged in any matter, either of morals 
or manners. 

This “ aggressive woman,” the paro- 
dy and coarse counterfeit of the true 
“advanced woman ” of real brains and 
culture, and the true advanced 
woman's chief enemy and obstacle, 
though peculiarly favored in her 
passion for notoriety and impatience 
of restraint by the circumstances and 
fashions of this decade of fads, is a 
type that has always existed, and has 
left traces of its lowering and debasing 
influence through all history. She has 
apparently been created or permitted 
by an all-wise providence to prevent 
nen from worshipping women as a 
divine being. Now, any average man 
looking at women, as, thank heaven! 
most of them are, recognizes in them 
beings more refined than himself ; 
more merciful than himself ; naturally 
and instinctively purer than himself ; 
and altogether having less of the 
brute, if less of the demigod, in their 
natures than he has. But this debased 
type, now known as the “new woman, 
has always endeavored to show him 
and now has triumphantly done so, 
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that a woman can be as coarse and 
vulgar in soul as a London coster- 
monger, can write and print books 
full of a frank, robust, and daring 
indecency, which would bring a blush 
to the cheek of Emile Zola, or George 
Moore, and worst of all, display a hard 
brutality towards old age, a contempt 
of maternity and its duties which 
would excite the disgust and horror 
of a Sioux or Appache squaw. 


ADVANCED WOMEN OF HISTORY. 


Her type was found among the 
women of the Roman Empire, (you 
can read all about her in Juvenal, 
especially in the Tenth Satire) in the 
woman of medieval Italy, who emu- 
lated their Roman prototypes in 
license and skill in poisoning the 
people who were in their way, or of 
whom they were tired: in the ‘French 
women of the regency, and of the later 
monarchy of France, with the same 
free love and poisoning instincts: in 
the Sisterhood of Pompadour and Brin- 
villiers; in the “ Delhi Serailis,” or 
the “wild Serailis” of the “Sultan’s 
Seraglio” at Constantinople, whose 
doings writes a recent English author- 
ess, are “simply unprintable;” in the 
court of Charles the Second of Eng- 
land, where Mrs. Aphra Behn, beauty 
and wit, the worthy forerunner of our 
Sarah Grands, and authoresses of 
“Yellow Asters” and “Superfluous 
Woman,’ wrote comedies which out- 
heroded in license and immorality the 
works of Wycherly, Dryden, and Con- 
greve, and dedicated one of them to 
that congenial soul, Nell Gwynne, in 
a preface wherein she compares the 
king’s mistress to the Almighty. 

Always the dominance of this type 
of woman has heralded the downfall, 
and the shameful downfall, of the 
empire, race or dynasty where they 
and their ideals have gained influence 
or sway. It was so with the Roman 
empire, with the dynasty of the 
Stewarts, and with the monarchy of 
France, and now, in the last ten years 
of the nineteenth century, this old and 
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evil type appears, brazen and aggres- 
sive as ever, under a new and specious 
mask, decked in the plumes borrowed 
from wiser and better sisters, inunda- 
ting the press with her greatly daring 
novels, which advocate broadly and 
freely her two great objects—the real 
end and aim of all her posings and 
screamings—‘ I will be noticed!” and 
“J will doas I please!” Both of them are 
exaggerations, and debasing exagger- 
ations of aspirations, good and w hole- 
some in themselves, up to a certain 
point when restrained and refined by 
religion and culture. But both of 
them, as they now appear in the writ- 
ings of the “new woman,’ are crude and 
animal aspirations. As formulated in 
her works, they come from human 
nature primitive and savage, not from 
human nature exalted and _ refined. 
And this person has the audacity to 
call herself “the advanced woman ”— 
in the century which has produced 
Elizabeth Browning, Charlotte Bronte, 
George Eliot, Mrs. Humphrey Ward 
and Harriet Martineau. 


HER WRITINGS. 


It is one of the crying evils of the 
stuff written by these epicene writers, 
of vague ideas but distinct and un- 
mistakable immorality, that it injures 
with the general public, of careless 
readers and careless thinkers, the 
work of true and great women like 
those above mentioned. A writer in 
a Toronto weekly lately notes the ex- 
clamation of a man, overheard whilst 
he was purchasing some new novels. 
“Oh! that book can’t be written by a 
woman! It’s too decent !” as signifi- 
cant, and so it is. It shows the senti- 
ment of the general public on average 
feminine literature, a sentiment for 
which women at large have to thank 
the aggressive and blatant females, 
who are taking on themselves in writ- 
ing, speech, and action, to misrepre- 
sent and vilify womanhood. 

The same periodical very properly 
notices the extraordinary criticism of 
a gentleman who places the “ Marcel- 








” 


la” of Mrs. Humphrey Ward, anid 
what he very aptly terms “ the lite- 
rary monstrosity,” the “ Heavenly 
Twins,” in the same category. Such 
criticism, worthless as it is, shows how 
women of noble ideas and great intel - 

lect may be injured by the very fact 
of such people as the authoress of 
“Tdeala,” and “A Superfluous Wo- 
man,” living and writing at the same 
time as they do. It is like the old 
sop’s fable of the useful stork being 
found in the net with the pilfering 
cranes, and getting his neck wrung 
for being in bad company. Poor Miss 
Harraden, whose “Ships that Pass in 
the Night” is a really pretty little 
book without anything in it a lady 
could not write, shares in this unde- 
served obloquy. So does a much 
greater woman than Miss Harraden, 
Olive Schreiner, the authoress of “ The 
Story of an African Farm,” a book 
which though crude and undeveloped, 
is a work of real genius. In it we tind 
the type of the “woman that wants 
to know,” always a praiseworthy de- 
sire, though perhaps an old-fashioned 
critic might object that Miss Schrei- 
ner’s heroine went a little too far in 
her pursuit of knowledge in some 
directions. In Miss Schreiner’s book 
we find the better ideal, which, stained 
and distorted by coarse handling, ap- 
pears in the novels of the so- -called 
“new woman.” Others are taken from 
the less decent and more insane parts 
of Tolstoi, and the very worst parts 
of all, evidently from the inner con- 
sciousness of the so-called “new wo- 
man” herself. 


HER CHARACTERISTICS. 


And what are the most notable and 
most disgusting of the characteristics 
of these productions of a certain or- 
der of woman? The most prominent 
are easily noted. They are broadly— 
A hatred and contempt for all author- 
ity, divine or human. The echo of the 
Anarchist’s ery, “On earth no law, in 
heaven no God ;” a vulgar and cruel 
spirit of ridicule and contempt for old 
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age. In Madame Grand’s “Ideala” 
one of the ridiculous figures, the buf- 
foon, the butt of the other characters, 
is a bishop. In the “ Heavenly Twins,” 
the old mother of the heroine (save 
the mark !) is intentionally held up to 
us as a laughing-stock, an old fool, 
whose entreaties, tears, and protesta- 
tations, are merely the funny perfor- 
inances of a quite ‘inferior being, in the 
eyes of her charming daughter. Ma- 
dame Grand, so to speak, knocks over 
religious reverence and restraint with 
one barrel, and filial reverence with 
the other. Then we find a strange 
vagueness of intellect in the authors, 
a want of grasp, or rather a want of 
capacity to grasp, any definite system 
of philosophy; any clear ideas, even 
as to what she herself wants, hopes, 
and believes. ‘“ A mind,” as Charles 


Reid beantifully puts it, when des- 
eribing the mental characteristics of 


women af this kind, “like running 
water.” Her single attempt at argu- 
ment seems to be, “Some men are al- 
lowed to do all sorts of bad things, 
why shouldn't we women ?” An argu- 
ment which, even if true in its premi- 
ses, strikes men as having something 
peculiar in the conclusion deduced 
from them by what we have always 
considered the moral sex. 

But the prominent and outstanding 
characteristic of all the works and 
words of this school, is that child of 
ignorance and vulgarity—Egotism. Jn 
the works of the so-called new woman 
the self-worship, the calm, undoubting, 
sublime egotism, as that of a child or 
a savage, of the heroine is most re- 
markable, and it betrays perhaps more 
than anything else, the intense animal- 
ism and want of spirituality of the 
woman of this type. You find it 
beautifully and simply portrayed in 
“The Quick and the Dead” of Amelie 
Rives Chanler, one of the chief pio- 
neers of this school in America, as 
presented in the morbid, hysterical 
heroine of her book. It must be said 
for Mrs. Chanler, however, that she 
can generally write like a lady, and is 


capable of telling a connected story, 
and of writing a chapter with some 
real tragedy or real human interest in 
it, feats w hich none of her successors 
have been able even to approach per- 
forming. 

Now, this same egotism carried to 
excess is the chief characteristic of 
madmen. An eminent medical au- 
thority puts it tersely thus,—“ Every 
insane person is the centre of the uni- 
verse in his own estimation.” “ Al- 
truism,” that divine impulse, the real 
and true spirit of Christ, is dead in 
him. His woes, his perfections, his 
interests, His imaginings are the only 
things worth considering between 
earth and heaven. Now it almost 
seems as if the puzzled intellects of 
these pseudo “ advanced women,” try- 
ing with inadequate brains to compre- 
hend things too high for them, and, 
moreover, tied down to earth by ter- 
ribly earthly longings and desires, are 
becoming fairly dazed ; and that they 
are formulating these monstrous pre- 
tensions to the small clique of their 
sister imbeciles, viz., to be superior in 
heart and brain to all things created 
on earth, and, therefore, entitled to 
tread all obligations, moral and other- 
wise, under foot, in perfect good faith. 
Certainly “that way madness lies.” 

They are far more insulting and con- 
temptuous to the great majority of the 
sex they discredit than they are to 
men. “ Cow-woman,” “Scum-woman,” 
are the elegant and ladylike terms 
applied to their moral and intellectual 
superiors, by Madam Grand and her 
advanced and advancing crew. But 
clever, naughty women, and naughty 
women who aren't clever, have always 
been the ones to say disparaging 
things about their own sex in all ages. 
It is woman that has said some of the 
most insulting things about woman in 
the past, at all events. “The only 
thing that consoles me for being a 
woman,” said Lady M. Wortley Mon- 
tague, is “ that 1 won't have to marry 
one of the lot.” Then listen to Ouida’s 
beautiful indictments of her sisters, 










































































































































































































































“Shallow as pools of rain water, kept 
alive by stimulants and raw meat chop- 
ped fine,sent to sleep by chloral, drifting 
in all difficulty or danger instinctively 
to a lie, the fashionable woman of this 
generation, though not the wickedest, 
is the weakest, and most contemptible 
of all that have gone before.” Even 
George Eliot, who generally, like a 
really great woman as she is, stands 
up nobly for her sex, can’t resist mak- 
ing one of her characters, Bartle Mas- 
sey, in “Adam Bede,” say,—“ Woman 
is just the same mate for the man as 
the horse fly is for the horse—she’s 
got the right sort of venom to sting 
him with.” It was Aphra Behn, be- 
fore mentioned, that said, “ Woman 
must be encouraged to play the fool 
or else she'll be certain to play the 
devil,” though Congreve too adapt- 
ed the idea, as coolly as Macaulay did 
that of his celebrated New Zealander 
sitting on the ruins of London Bridge, 
(from Volney’s “ Ruins of Empires ”). 


THE TRUE WOMEN. 


But when we men think, even in 
this century, of the array of true and 
noble women we can count; we re- 
member what we and the world owe 
to them. We are content to remember 
their genius, and their labors, and 
endeavour to forget the foolish fuss- 
ing of female faddists on the platform, 
and female anti-moralists in fiction. 
We are content to set off the Mary 
Somervilles, Elizabeth Brownings, and 
Marian Evans, against the Lady Colin 
Campbells and the Madame Grands; 
the Florence Nightingales and Sister 
Roses, against the Willards and the 
Somersets. 

In the earlier Renaissance, the Lady 
Jane Greys, the Elizabeths, and Lady 
Hamiltons, in the end prevailed over 
Marguerite de Valois, Mary of Scots 
and Aphra Behn. The vastly greater 
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army of the good, wise and pur 
woman of our age will prevail over 
the nonsense of their silly sisters, and 
probably deal with some of these 
feminine faddists of a decade of fads 
more severely,and with more vim,than 
any man would like to do. 

It may be mentioned as an en- 
couraging sign, that Lady Colin Camp- 
bell, the fair advocate of smoking for 
ladies, has fallen into the able and ex- 
perienced hands of Mrs. Lynn Linton. 
who has given the rash advanced one 
such a trouncing as no masculine 
writer could, or would, inflict on a 
women. When some of her religious 
sisters, desist for a while from helping 
the poor and intemperate, by squand- 
ering vast sums on building “ Women’s 
Temples” to hold mutual admiration 
meetings in, which meetings by the 
way sometimes degenerate into what 
common vulgar minds would call a 
row, as at the last Woman’s Conven- 
tion at Chicago, and tackle Lady 
Somerset for her recent assertion that 
“The worship of the Virgin, is abso- 
lutely necessary to place woman in her 
true position in the eyes of mankind,” 
it will be another hopeful sign. 

But there is little fear when true 
womanhood fairly awakes to the aims 
and tendencies of her so _ called 
advanced sisters, she will resist the 
evils, and ridicule the folly of them 
as distinctly, and more severely, than 
men will. Religious reverence, respect 
for parents, proper discipline for child- 
ren, are principles which these advanc- 
ed sisters are attacking without dis- 
guise, and which all sane women will 
defend as their own most precious 
safeguards. 

And here this article must close. 
There are many fads yet, in this 
“decade of fads,’ economical fads, 
political fads, ete. but these things 
may be considered at a later period. 
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IRVING’S NBW PLAY “KING ARTHUR.” 


BY JOHN W. CUNLIFFE, M.A. 


‘TR HENRY IRVING paid Canada 
a great compliment by arranging 
to spend in Montreal and Toronto the 
tirst two weeks of his American tour, 
which, extending as it does to the 16th 
May, 1896, may justly be counted the 
most important event of the dramatic 
season on this continent. Most of the 
plays Irving brings with him are old 
favorites; but there are two novel- 
ties. Dr. Conan Doyle’s “Story of 
Waterloo” is only a slight sketch, 
lifted into prominence by Irving's 
wonderful skill in portraying military 
ardor in senility; but in “ King Ar- 
thur” we have a drama, which, from 
the interest of its subject and its mode 
of treatment merits careful considera- 
tion. I had the pleasure of seeing its 
tirst production in America, at the 
opening of the tour in Montreal, and 
by the courtesy of Mr. Bram Stoker, 
Sir Henry Irving’s manager, I had 
the further advantage of reading the 
“book” of the play, with liberty to 
make extracts for publication. 

The first difficulty to be overcome 
in dealing with this subject for the 
stage is to find some means of suggest- 
ing the romantic atmosphere. Dur- 
ing the course of centuries the Ar- 
thurian story, at first merely a tale of 
love and war, has gathered accretions 
of mysticism and romance, until it is 
now impossible to dissociate it from 
the ideas of chivalry and devotion. 
Tennyson’s “Idylls” have deepened 
the religious tone and added the seri- 
ousness and earnestness of the nine- 
teenth century to the light-hearted 
romance of the middle ages. Arthur 
and the British chiefs have been ideal- 
ized into the knights of the Round 
Table, bound by vows of truth and 
chastity ; they are not regarded as 
men of any particular time or place, 


but as the heroes of romantic chival- 
ry. This was the initial problem 
Irving and his author, Mr. Comyns 
Carr had to face, and they may fairly 
be said to have solved it. The super- 
natural and romantic note is struck 
boldly and at the very beginning. 
Indeed, the prologue may be said to 
be devoted to impressing this idea 
upon the mind of the spectator. The 
curtain rises upon a dark mountain 
tarn, studded with rocky islets, round 
one of which hover the spirit-maidens 
of the lake, chanting their mystic lay 
about the magic sword “ Excalibur.” 

Arthur approaches with Merlin and 
at the bidding of the seer he takes the 
sword, with which he is to “rule a 
kingdom that shall rule the sea.” 
Then follows a vision of Guinevere, 
the dramatic necessity of which may 
be questioned; but few of the audi- 
ence were disposed to criticise it, being 
lost in admiration of the beautiful 
picture presented by Ellen Terry, 
who, crowned with May blossoms, 
stands against a back-ground of spring 
flowers in the unmistakable style of 
Sir Edward Burne Jones, who has 
designed all the costumes and scenery. 
The spirit-maidens echo : 


Love and beauty, hope and fear 
Wait for thee in Guinevere. 


Thus by a familiar dramatic ex- 
pedient, the course of the action is 
foreshadowed ; and the artistic effect 
is certainly very beautiful. 

The action proper opens in the great 
hall at Camelot. Many years have 
have passed since Arthur girded “Ex- 
calibur ” to his side, subdued the realin, 
and married Guinevere, who brought 
the Age of Peace. The Queen, though 
loving Lancelot ever since she saw 
him, has kept the secret locked in her 
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own breast, and Arthur has perfect 
confidence in her devotion to himself. 
Lancelot loved Elaine until the meet- 
ing with the Queen drove the image 
of the lily maid of Astolat from his 
heart. He, too, has concealed his pas- 
sion, and, in order to master it, pur- 
poses joining the quest of the Holy 
Grail, of which the vision has just 
been seen at Camelot. Mr. Comyns 
Carr has been very skilful in thus re- 
iterating the supernatural note, and 
binding firmly into the main plot the 
story of the Grail, which in Malory 
and Tennyson is only loosely connect- 
ed with the Arthurian legend proper. 
Whether the dramatic presentation of 
the vision of the Grail is equally as 
successful may be questioned. One 
cannot forget Tennyson’s lines: 


And all at once, as there we sat, we heard 

A cracking and a riving of the roofs, 

And rending and a blast, and overhead 

Thunder, and in the thunder was a cry. 

And in the blast there smote along the hall 

A beam of light ten times more clear thanday: 

And down the long beam stole the Holy Grail 

All over cover d with a luminous cloud, 

And none might see who bare it, and it 
passed. 


Mr. Comyns Carr’s own description 
is not unworthy of the theme, and if 
the ery of plagiarism be raised, it 
should be said that the main points, 
and even the phrases, are to be found 
in Malory, for the use of any poet who 
lists : 


Above the murmur of the feast there leapt 

The crack and cry of thunder, and the roof 

Was cloven as with a sword : then down the 
hall, 

Aslant upon a bar of light that gleamed 

As though the sun were turned to molten 
gold, 

Passed a white angel bearing in her hands 

The veiled vision of the cup of Christ. 


This is impressive enough, and its 
impressiveness is enhanced by the 
Tennysonian ring of the lines, which 
suggests the atmosphere of romantic 
mysticism found at its best in “The 
Idylls of the King.” But the effect is 
rather weakened than increased when 
a white robed figure passes across the 
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back of the stage, bearing the shroud- 
ed cup. Still, it forms a fitting occs- 
sion for Lancelot’s vow, and so helps 
on the progress of the action. Arthur 
wishes to keep Lancelot by his side to 
defend his kingdom, already robbe: 
of a hundred knights by the Quest of 
the Grail, and when Lancelot pleads 
“heart sickness” as an excuse, Ar- 
thur thinks he speaks of his alien:- 
tion from Elaine. He bids Guinevere 
reconcile the lovers and keep Lancelot 
at Camelot. In his interview wit! 
the Queen, Lancelot tells the real 
reason of his leaving the Court, ani! 
is astounded to find that his passion 
is reciprocated. Guinevere is about 
to yield to his embrace when upon 
their ears breaks the song of the 
Knights of the Grail: 


Look not to thy love, 
Love that lives an hour ; 
Heaven’s voice above 
Calls thee from her bower. 
Rise and go forth, with us who seek the 
Grail, 
Winning from above 
Love that shall not fail. 


The Queen rouses her better self 
and bids him go. He obeys, but when 
he comes to take leave of the King, 
Guinevere weakens. She is implored 
to retain Lancelot by Elaine, who 
wishes to win back his love; the King 
urges her, and at last she speaks the 
fatal words, “Lancelot, stay.” This 
ends the first act, which is most effec- 
tively constructed, and (it need hardly 
be said) most effectively presented. 

Act IT. “The Queen’s Maying” opens 
with a very pretty rustic scene, 
but the dramatic interest falls off. 
Ellen Terry is admirable in depicting 
the Queen’s struggles with her passion, 
but her final surrender is less con- 
vineing. She has all the art of pretty 
endearments, but hardly gives the im- 
pression of the abandon of a passion- 
ate soul. The effectiveness of the 
scene is not increased by the introduc- 
tion of Dagonet, a fool after the Shak 
sperean pattern, but very far removed 
from his great originals. To be frank 
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Comyn Carr’s humor is thin, and gives 
a tone of artificiality to the opening 
of this beatuiful scene from which it 
never recovers. Happily, in Act IIL, 
Mr. Carr gets back to the vein of 
stirring tragedy, and weaves his plot 
with great skill. 

In dealing with the Arthurian story 
for dramatic purposes, everything 
depends upon the de- 
velopment of the per- 
sonality of Mordred. 

In Malory, Mordred is 
the Nemesis of the sin 
of Arthur's early life, 
when he seduced the 
wife of King Lot of 
Orkney, who (un- 
known to Arthur) was 
his own sister. Ten- 
nyson has rejected this 
part of the story as 
fitting ill with his con- 
ception of Arthur as 
the ideal of knightly 
purity, and Comyns 
Carr has followed his 
example. It becomes 
necessary, therefore, to 
tind some other motive 
for Mordred’s treach- 
ery. In the drama he 
is the son of Morgan le 
Fay, whom Merlin has 
dispossessed of the 
Crown and made a bas- 
tard by declaring Ar- 
thurPendragon’sright- 
ful heir. Shestillnurses 
the ancient grudge se- 
cretly, and urges Mor- 
dred to revenge. Mor- 
dred is the crafty con- 
spirator, spurred on, 
like Macbeth, by the 
bolder woman’s spirit. His mother 
divines Guinevere’s and Lancelot’s 
secret and spies upon their caresses in 
the wood. Mordred invites Lancelot 
to join the conspiracy against Arthur, 
offering him the hand of Guinevere 
after the King’s death. When Lance- 
lot spurns these proposals, Mordred 


ied 
4/ 


forestalls any charge of treachery 
against himself by revealing to the 
King the love of Lancelot and Guin- 
evere. 

The occasion of the revelation is 
finely chosen for dramatic effect. It 


is the arrival of the body of Elaine on 
a black barge with a letter in her dead 
hand addressed to the QJueen :— 


SIR HENRY IRVING IN ACT I, 


‘*T that was named Elaine of Astolat, 

Whose mortal love for Lancelot passed all 
measure, 

Seeing he loves another, choose to die.’ 


Lancelot is sent for, and falls an 
easy victiin to Mordred’s wiles. The 
(Queen entering, hears the charge made 
against her lover, and at once acknow!- 




















































































































































































































































































































edges her guilt. No finer piece of act- 

ing has been seen upon the stage than 

Irving’s portrayal of the effect of the 

confession upon the King. Recover- 

ing himself, Arthur refuses to take the 

life of Lancelot, bids him join with 

the open enemies of the kingdom, and 

turns to the Queen, now lying at his 

feet. It is the great occasion of the 

drama, and Comyns Carr has not 

: ? 

proved unequal to it. Arthur’s speech 

to Guinevere, even coming after a 

famous example, is well worthy of 

quotation :— 

Ay; would Death’s marble finger had been 
laid 

On those sweet lips when first they linked 
with mine : 

For locked in Death’s white arms, Love lies 
secure : 

"Tis Life, not Death, that is Love’s sepul hre, 

Where each day tells of passionate hearts 
grown strange 

And perjured vows chime with the answer- 
ing bell 

That tolls Love’s funeral. If thou wouldst 
boast 

Of this new sway a woman’s wile hath won, 

Go tell the world thy heart hath slain a heart 

That once had been a king’s. Yet that’s not 
all. 

Thou too hast been a Queer whose soul 
shone clear, 

A star for all men’s worship and a lamp 

Set in night’s sky, where»y all trailer hearts 

Should steer their course towards Heaven ; 
then, ’tis not I 

Whose life lies broken here, for at thy fall 

A shattered kingdom bleeds. 


One little Tennysonian touch may 
be mentioned, though perhaps Comyns 
Carr is not responsible for it. Readers 
of “Guinevere” will remember how 
in the midst of the great speech, 

He paused, and in the pause she crept an 
inch 
Nearer, and laid her hands about his feet. 


Ellen Terry makes precisely this 
movement as she lies prostrate upon 
the stage, but it may be merely a 
coincidence. 

Having now reached the height of 
the action, the author must tax his 
wits to prevent a diminution in the 
interest, for there is not much left in 
the original legend to door say. The 
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prison scene which opens the last act 
is not very happily conceived; it has 
a certain Elizabethan flavor, just 
enough to remind one of Elizabethan 
qualities that are absent. Mordred 
enters with a story of Arthur's death, 
invented to support his suit for Guine- 
vere’s hand. Her indignant rejection 
makes a forceful scene, and in Ellen 
Terry’s hands does not fail to secure 
the full sympathy of the audience. 
On Mordred’s accusation she is charged 
with treason and condemned to th« 
stake. An unknown knight appears 
as her champion, revealing himself to 
Mordred alone—it is Arthur. His 
identity seemed unexpected by the 
audience and the lifting of the vizor 
made a great impression. Inthe com- 
bat Arthur is mortally wounded, but 
lives long enough to learn that Lance- 
lot has arrived in time to slay Mordred 
and sacrifice his own life. Arthur 
bids Sir Bedevere cast “ Excalibur ” 
into the sea— 
to wait that day 
When upward from the shrieking waves shall 
spring 
A vast sea-brood of mightier strain than 
ours, 

Bearing across the world from end to end 
One ery to all, *‘ Our sword is in the sea.” 


This patriotic note is echoed by 
Merlin — 


Not so, he doth but pass who cannot die, 

The King that was, the Kiny that yet shall 
be ; 

Whose spirit borne along from age to age 

Is England’s to the end. 


and in the final chorus, 


Island home that like a star 
Steadfast in the shifting sea, 

Burns a light that from afar 
Men shall hail for liberty. 


It is a question whether this Mili- 
tant Anglicism is appropriate to the 
Arthurian legend. Many strange ele- 
ments have been added to the ancient 
myth, but this seems without pre- 
cedent. The historical Arthur (if such 
there were), assuredly had no love for 
the English; and the romances of 
chivalry have no good word for the 
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IRVING'S NEW PLAY “KING ARTHUR.” 


Anglo Saxons. Tennyson’s Arthur 


counts among the greatest of the 
curses following his death, 


the godless hosts 
Of heather swarming o’er the Northern sea. 


The fault, if it be a fault, is one 
which English and Canadian audi- 
ences will readily par- 
don, and the patriotic 
note is hardly so ob- 
trusive as to offend 
even the susceptibili- 
ties of United States 
theatre goers. 

The main question is 
whether the author has 
dealt with the Arthur- 
ian legend in a man- 
ner worthy of his 
theme. The popular 
verdict will certainly 
be in his favor. He 
has given us a drama 
which, in spite of one 
or two weak places, is 
well constructed, and 
has plenty of life and 
movement. The char- 
acterization is mainly 
on the lines of tradi- 
tion, but the author 
has been exceedingly 
successful in retaining 
the impression of no- 
bility about the figures 
of Lancelot and Guin- 
evere without condon- 
ing their sin. The de- 
velopment of the char- 
acter of Mordred is re- 
markable and in the 
hands of Frank Coop- 
er, this becomes a most 
effective and artistic part. 

The blank verse is of the Tenny- 
sonian order, and is well fitted to 
Irving’s deliberate style of elocution ; 
his mannerisms are less noticeable 
than usual, and the performance will 
therefore be enjoyed the more by 
those who find them objectionable. 
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The play contains many striking pass- 
ages and fine lines. Some of them 
have been already referred to, but one 
or two more quotations may be of 
interest as showing the author's power 
of poetic diction. Forceful enough is 
Arthur’s speech on taking “Excalibur” 
from the mere :— 


MISS ELLEN TERRY IN 


He who would rule the day must greet the 
dawn, 

There is no hour to lose ; give me my sword 

For, echoing through the night, I too can 
hear 

The voice of England, like a sobbing child, 

That longs for day ; and gathering in night’s 
sky 

T see that throng of England's unborn sons, 

Whose glory is her glory : prisoned souls 
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With faces pressed ag-inst the bars of Time, 

Waiting their destined hour. Give me my 
sword 

That I may loose Time’s bonds and set them 
free. 


Comyns Carr is not afraid to dare 
comparison with “The Idylls,” and it 
must be acknowledged that he often 
comes out of the contest with success. 
His description of the coming of 
Elaine may be given as an instance : 


Down the vacant stream 
That black barge floated, like a speck of 
night, 
Blown on 
deck, 
Where one mute helmsman stirred the amber 
tide, 
Fallen as a feather from a white dove’s wing, 
Lay this new prize of Death, whose cunning 
hands 
Had wrought in such fair mimicry of life 
That on her parted lips there lingered yet 
The memory of a smile. 


the winds of dawn; and on its 


Here again it should be remember- 
ed that all the points common to 


Tennyson and Comyns Carr are to be 
found in Malory, and where the au- 
thor of the drama has departed from 
both, in making Guinevere instead of 
Lancelot the receiver of Elaine’s letter 
—he has greatly increased the effect- 
iveness of the scene, and added the 
keystone to the construction of his 
plot. Where Comyns Carr has bor- 
rowed from Tennyson—as in Guine- 
vere’s cry of “Too late,” and her re- 
cognition of Arthur at last as “ true 
lord of all””—the points are used with 
dramatic force and intensity which 
justify their adoption. In his Shake- 
sperean reminiscences the author is 
less happy. Arthur's last words, 
“What remains is peace,” are but a 
weak re-production of the impressive 
close of Hamlet’s dying speech, “ The 
rest is silence ;” and Gawain’s exclama- 
tion on seeing the dying king, “ Nay, 
what is here? The wreck of all the 
world!” only serves to remind one of 
Kent's ery in Lear, “Is this the pro- 
mised end?” with which it cannot 
compare in terseness of expression or 
dramatic force. 

For their representation of the 
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supernatural, both Irving and Comyns 
Carr deserve congratulation. Merlin’s 
speeches are impressive, and are ad- 
mirably delivered by Sydney Valen- 
tine, who has successfully discarde« 
the conventional prophet’s beard, ani 
relies chiefly upon his own natural re- 
sources, which are fully equal to the 
task. Maud Milton is no less effective 
as the Spirit of the Lake. The stage 
effects are very beautiful and im 
pressive, and are made the more so by 
Sir Arthur Sullivan’s music. Th 
opening scene is very weird and sug 
gestive, and the passing of Arthur at 
the close is a magniticent piece of stage 
management. The great hall at Came- 
lot (Act I.), and the tower above the 
river (Act III.) show modern scen 
painting at its highest perfection. It 
is hard to say which background i: 
the more charming, the blue hills 
against the sunlit sky, or the winding 
river; and in each case the palace has 
the substantial appearance and noble 
proportion which we have become ac- 
customed to look for in the Lyceum 
scenery. Nothing is wanting in cos- 
tume, scenery, or music to give the 
legend an appropriate setting; but all 
this would be in vain without effective 
acting. Tennyson has_indissolubly 
associated with the character of Ar- 
thur an ideal loftiness and purity most 
difficult to realize on the stage, and 
that Irving has been able to attain 
this makes the part as one of his 
greatest achievements. Some will 
even prefer the Arthur of Comyns 
Carr and Irving to Tennyson’s prince, 
because the former is less ethereal, 
and appeals more readily and directly 
to human sympathy. The character 
of Lancelot is almost equally onerous 
and difficult on account of the associa- 
tions of poetry and romance that have 
clustered round it. Ben Webster is 
wonderfully successful in embodying 
the ideal of knightly pride and chiv- 
alry marred by one fault, and he is 
also able to respond to the heavy de- 
mands made by the author upon his 
dramatic resourcefulness in the ex- 
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pression of intense emotion by silent 
vesture and play of feature. 

Of Ellen Terry’s Guinevere some- 
thing has already been said. With 
the possible exception of the maying 
scene, she never fails to rise to the 
full height of her part, and her por- 
trayal of the repentant Guinevere is 
fullof power. Julia Arthur,the young 


Canadian actress, who has lately join- 
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ed the Lyceum Company, makes a 
charming Elaine, displaying a gentle- 
ness of spirit and pathetic shyness 
most appropriate to the character. 
The part is only a small one, but her 
intelligent and artistic interpretation 
of it gives abundant promise of her 
capacity when greater opportunities 
shall be afforded her. 


THE GOPYRIGHT QUESTION. 


BY 


DAN. 


A. ROSE. 


( Vice-President Canadian Copyright Association. ) 


T 
| ability frequently fail to give a 
fair and unbiassed view of some of 
the most essential points in the copy- 
right discussion. It is stated in the 
British North America Act of 1867 
that Copyright is one of the subjects 
delegated to the control of the Parlia- 
ment of Canada. It has been asserted 
in England that this power is limited. 
It is asserted on the other hand in the 
most emphatic terms that Canadians 
will never be satisfied until the au- 
thority of the Canadian Parliament is 
fully recognized. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith says it is pre- 
posterous to think that Canada is en- 
titled to a copyright arrangement of 
her own. Of course every one is en- 
titled to his own opinion. Let me 
cite the opinion of other eminent men 
on this point. Sir J. Fitzjames Ste- 
phen, Q.C., the eminent English law- 
yer and judge, said it seemed to him 
that wherever there was a legislature, 
that legislature should for practical 
purposes make what laws it thought 
right regarding copyright. Mr. King- 
lake, the Crimean historian, and him- 
self a British copyright owner, said 
that the attempt to force Canada to 
concur in supporting the monopoly 


is surprising that even writers of 


enjoyed by copyright owners in Eng- 
land is a bad and wrong piece of Im- 
perial legislation. These words are as 
true to-day as when they were first 
written, and it is quite certain that 
Canadians will certainly agree with 
Sir Fitzjames Stephen and Mr. King- 
lake rather than with Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smith makes no secret of his 
opinion that the Canadian Act of 
1859 is a bad and pernicious piece of 
legislation. He fears the Act will 
have a bad effect on native literature, 
as was the case with American ( United 
States) literature before the intro- 
duction of international copyright 
with Great Britain. Now it might be 
well to have it understood that there 
is no international copyright agree- 
ment between Great Britain and the 
United States. And it is an open 
question whether United States litera- 
ture suffered very much before the 
United States Act of 1891 came into 
force. The status of United States 
authors was not altered by that Act, 
but it certainly did improve the busi- 
ness prospects of United States pub- 
lishing houses. Did not the greatest 
naines in United States literature 
blossom and flourish in the face of the 
piracy of British books? Not that I 
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would for one moment apologise for 
the delay of the United States Gov- 
ernment in recognizing to a limited 
degree that British authors should be 
protected in the United States. But 
the names of Bancroft, Prescott, 
Cooper, Longfellow, Bryant, Holmes, 
and a host of others whose names 
will live as long as the United States 
have a literature, will readily suggest 
themselves to the learned professor. 

The opinion is freely expressed that 
untold disaster would follow if Can- 
ada persists and is allowed to enact its 
own copyright laws; the Berne con- 
vention would be torn to pieces, and 
United States copyright would be 
withdrawn from British authors. Sure- 
ly all this is most absurd. 

The authors and publishers of the 
United States are happy and con- 
tented, because they are making, 
money. Yet the United States does’ 


not belong to the Berne Convention. 


So it will be with Canadian authors 
and publishers. True,the United States 
was invited to join the Berne Conven- 
tion, but absolutely refused to do so. 
The United States Consul at Berne, 
Mr. Boyd Winchester, wrote to Mr. 
Bayard in 1886 urging in the strongest 
terms that the United States should 
join the Convention, and stating that 
no international copyright union could 
be complete without the United States. 
Later on in the same year M. Theo- 
dore Roustan, the Minister of France 
at W ashington, again urged the United 
States Government to. give French 
authors protection on reciprocal terms 
by joining the Berne Convention, and 
added that American authors by their 
numbers and talents have gained a 
high rank in the intellectual world. 
Mr. Smith will please note that this 
was in the days of rampant literary 
piracy in the United States. But 
these efforts to bring the United States 
into a true international copyright 
convention were all unavailing, for in 
1891 the United States passed the 
copyright act containing the now cele- 
brated manufacturing clause requiring 


the setting of the type in the United 
States before copyright would be 
granted. 

There is another point to consider 
in this connection. In 1887 Mr. Win- 
chester again wrote Mr. Bayard say- 
ing that “the failure of the United 
States to join the Union continues to 
be regarded as depriving the Conven- 
tion of its chief value.” If this is so 
and it is a fact that few will care to 
dispute, should not all the artillery) 
that has been used against the Cana- 
dian Act and the Canadian Govern 
ment, be turned against the United 
States Act and the United States Gov 
ernment ? Certainly. And yet whil 
the Canadian Act is denounced in un- 
measured terms as piratical and all 
that is bad, the United States Act is 
alluded to in language far more mild 
indeed Mr. Smith and other r apologists 
do not hesitate to put forward argu- 


ments as an excuse for the action of 


the United States. 

Let it be distinctly understood, also, 
that the Canadian Act is far more 
liberal than the United States Act. 
The United States Act requires the 
type to be set in the United States 
The Canadian Act has no such restric- 
tion. The United States Act protects 
only books that are published first or 
simultaneously in the United States. 
Authors neglecting these requirements 
lose all rights there. The Canadian 
Act, on the other hand, protects all 
books. The author is first given the 
right to secure copyright. Should he 
refuse or neglect to do so, he does not 
lose his rights, but any publisher in 
Canada desiring to print the book 
must pay the author ten per cent. on 
the retail price of every copy. Mr 
Smith and others have repeatedly as- 
serted that this royalty will prove 
most illusive, and that in fact the pi- 
ratical publisher will still be very 
much in evidence. Nothing could be 
farther from the fact. The Govern- 
ment will undoubtedly make most 
complete regulations for the collection 
of this royalty, and for the protection 
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of the author's rights in other res- 
pects. To talk then, as Mr. Smith 
does, “of the direct confiscation of 
British property,” in the face of such 
regulations, is to beg the question, and 
shows that arguments must be sadly 
lacking if this is the best that can be 
brought forward. 

The solicitude of certain Canadian 
and English writers for the inter- 
ests of United States publishers, is 
somewhat remarkable, to say the 
least, and would be amusing if it had 
not a more serious aspect. Those pub- 
lishers are powerful and wealthy, and 
well able to look after their own in- 
terests, without such aid as has been 


given them. One would have thought’ 


that Canadian publishers, who are 
helping to develop our young Domin- 
ion, who have their money invested in 
Canada, and who are giving work to 
Canadian printers, book binders, type- 
founders and others connected with 
printing and publishing, would have 
received a share of that solicitude. 
But no; the fear is expressed that Uni- 
ted States publishers dread Canadian 
editions as the most dangerous thing 
to be apprehended from the Canadian 
Act. The fallacy of this contention 
has been repeatedly exposed. There 
have been cheap Canadian editions of 
some popular books by United States 
authors on the Canadian market for 
years, yet the United States market 
is not threatened with these. Why ? 
Simply because the United States 
law prohibits their importation into 
the United States. Every customs 
officer and every postmaster there is 
directed to seize and destroy all such 
books. This surely is a very weak 
argument, and it is a wonder that a 
gentleman of Mr. Smith’s standing 
would condescend to repeat it. 

Mr. Smith says that it is not denied 
that the Canadian Act will be inju- 
rious to the British author. I for one 
would certainly wish to deny this. 
Instead of being injurious to the Brit- 
ish author, I think many of them 
would be greatly benefited, as they 
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wonld receive a certain amount for 
the Canadian market, instead of hav- 
ing that market demanded by the 
United States publisher when mak- 
ing the bargain for the United States. 

But Mr. Smith is generally doubt- 
ful as to the future of Canadian lit- 
erature. Not so long ago, when writ- 
ing on this subject, he said in effect 
that Canada was too small to support 
a first-class magazine. Well, | am 
glad to know that Canada is the home 
of THE CANADIAN MAGAZINE, a ma- 
gazine that is a credit to our country, 
and that has been a decided success in 
every way, although it has had to 
meet the intense competition of the 
magazine literature of the world. 

I cannot close without quoting from 
an excellent article in The Bystander, 
published in Toronto, in November, 
1889. After a very fair resume of the 
case, with particulars of the Act of 
1889, the article concludes as follows : 


‘© The Actof last session provides that at the 
expiry of a month after publication of the 
work in England, if the Copyright owner has 
not previously arranged for an edition, a 
license may issue from the Government to 
the Canadian publisher who applies for per- 
mission to reprint, and gives a bond for the 
amount of the author’s royalty. But the 
Eng ish publisher may forestall that reprint, 
not only within the month of grace, but 
prior to the issue of the book in England he 
may negotiate with his own agent in Can- 
ada and place on the market an edition 
which, if he likes, he can print from his 
English plates forwarded here for the pur- 
pose. Thus are even the British publisher’s 
interests protected, though to secure them 
he must of course comply with the law, or 
allow the native publisher to step in, and by 
Government license secure the market 
against the foreign reprint. In this surely 
there is no injustice ; nor is either author or 
publisher at any serious detriment. The Act 
neither contemplates nor connives at any 
sharp practice or questionable advantage ; it 
merely recognizes the exceptional circum- 
stances of the Canadian market, and se ks to 
legislate accordingly. Like Reciprocity with 
the United States, it tak.s note of the 
economical situation, and endeavors, not 
from the manufacturers’ point of view merely, 
but from that, in conjunction with the inter- 
ests of the people, to meet as best it may, 
the difficulty. English publishers and authors 
must recollect that Canada is on the Ameri- 
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can continent; and to treat it as an outlying 
possession of England, without reference to 
its connection with the United States, is to 
perpetuate the evil which Canadian Copy- 
right legislation has again attempted to re- 
move. To interfere with this legislation 


would not extend the British book market 
It would extend that of the American i 
printer, who alone would reap the benefit 
while Canadian publishing industries would 
stagnate.” 


CASTElslob HOPKINS’ LIFE OF MR. GLADSTONE.* 


BY G. M. GRANT, PRINCIPAL OF QUEEN'S UNIVERSITY. 


| BEGAN to read this book with a 
strong prejudice against it, be- 
gotten of the feeling that biographies 
of the living are a mistake, and that 
no living man is good enough or bad 
enough to be subjected to the dissec- 
tion which is implied in any biography 
that is worth reading. When Camp- 
bell began to write his series of “ Lives 
of the Chancellors of England,” the 
great lawyer who then sat on the 
Woolsack declared that “ plain Jock” 
had added a new terror to death. 
Mr. Castell Hopkins, I said to myself, 
is determined not even to wait for 
death. But, long before finishing the 
perusal of the book, the fascinating 
personality of whom it treats had 
completely mastered me, and prejudice 
gave way to gratitude, as well as to 
admiration for really good work. 

The author has painted a picture of 
English public life for the Canadian 
people, of a kind very different to that 
which they are accustomed to read in 
American press despatches, seasoned 
to the taste of the “ bhoys,” the Irish 
Americans, and the tail twisters. He 
gives both sides, too, and writes with 
studied moderation, even on subjects 
where his own feelings are warmest. 
Discussing the subject on which Glad- 
stone received blame, for his action or 
inaction, such as the Crimean war, the 
Eastern Question, and the American 
Civil war, -with the consequential 


* The Life and Work of Mr. Gladstone, by J. Castell 
Hopkins; with a preface by the Hon. G. W. Ross, 
LL.D. The Bradley-GarretsonCo.,Torontoand Brant- 
ford, 1895. 


controversies which it involved; or 
discussing points of high and living 
interest, such as the Colonial Empire 
the House of Lords, the Colonies 
Canada, the Anglican Church, Dis- 
establisement, he presents each to 
his readers with fairness and with 
well-marshalled facts and opinions, 
instead of with oracular dogmatism or 
deluding antithesis. 

His journalistic training has enabled 
him to be sufficiently explicit, with- 
out being tiresome, and the judgments 
passed on Gladstone and on his con- 
tempories are moderate and unbiassed. 
He is generally, though not always, 
accurate in his facts, nor sufficiently 
careful in making» inductions or 
general statements. For instance, 
what of the assertion that “no such 
majority has ever been given in Eng- 
lish history,” as that which the 
British Government received at the 
last general election’ I think that, 
not to go further back than this 
century, Lord Melbourne had a larger 
majority at his back, after the passing 
of the Reform Bill, than Lord Salis- 
bury has. Again, is it not extreme to 
speak of “the millionaires who con- 
stitute the American Senate, and the 
retired, and often unpopular, politi- 
cians who make up most of the 
Colonial Councils or Upper Houses ? ” 
As regards the tirst, while there are 
millionaires in the U.S. Senate, they 
do not constitute it; and modern mil- 
lionaires find, and in some cases buy, 
through contributions to electionfunds 
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their way into the House of Lords. As 
regards the second case, would it not 
be well if the Upper House, which 
we know best, was made up of retired 
politicians, instead of its actual mater- 
ial? In 1894, it was found that 160 
members of the House of Lords had 
been trained as representatives of the 
people in the Commons. It is doubtful 
if we have even the same proportion of 
this class in our Senate. Of course, 
the term “politician” may be taken 
to mean any one interested in polities, 
e specially i in the way of supplying funds 
for illegal and dirty purposes. “Te so, 
it would include those who buy their 
admission among the Peers as well as 
those previously trained in the House 
of Commons. 

But, notwithstanding defects, neces- 
sarily incident to the vast range of 
subjects with which a biographer of 
Mr. Gladstone had to treat, and to the 
comparatively short time which could 
be given to so big a book, this is 
decidedly the best work which Mr. 
Castell Hopkins has yet done. 

He has also had the advantage of 
dealing with the most attractive and 
many sided personality in the English 
spes aking world, one, whose w ork: was 
done in the glare of the noonday sun 
and whose public career is practically 
over. There is, therefore, a fitness in 
summing it up now, though the hero 
is still hving. The public has had the 
materials for forming a judgment on 
him, for more than sixty years, but 
those materials are scattered piecemeal 
over so wide a surface that few men 
can get their arms round them; and 
we are, therefore, indebted to the man 
who has gone through the labor of 
compiling, editing and doing his best 
to interpret them fairly. 

Rightly to interpret any great man 
is most difficult, especially w hen we are 
without the aid of private letters—not 
obtainable during life—and ignorant 
of innermost secrets, which it is con- 
sidered sacrilegious to unveil after 


death, and for giving which to the 
world, with full sanction, 


Froude has 
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been so shrieked at by the foolish. 
Many lives will yet be written of Mr. 
Gladstone ; yet, after all the light has 
been thrown on him that is to be had 
from confidential documents and state 
secrets and the whispers of friends 
and foes, he will be an enigma to 
ordinary men. He touched heaven, 
and fain would have had commerce 
with it only; but political life was his 
lot and the Queen’s Government had 
to be carried on with such instruments 
as were to be had, and so he touched 
pitch also. Worse, he was unwilling 
to acknowledge that it was pitch, and 
therefore the Nemesis fell on him of 
not always seeing things absolutely 
straight. 

Perhaps the most jove-like orator 
that United States publie life has pro- 
duced was Daniel Webster: yet Mr. 
Smalley, not likely to vote against 
his own countryman, can not put 
Webster or Wendell Phillips on the 
same plane with Gladstone. He de- 
elares that Webster was of the earth, 
but that Gladstone “has a light on his 
face that seems to come from the 
upper air.” No man in this century 


judged character so unerringly, and 


it must be added—so relentlessly as 
Carlyle; and we may be sure there- 
fore that his verdict cannot be over- 
looked, though it may have to be 
supplemented. Here are two of his 
sayings which Mr. Castell Hopkins 
quote s. Comparing him with “the 
man they ca’ Dizzy,” he says—*< As 
for that other one—that Gladstone, 
what a conscience he has! There never 
was such a conscience as his. He 
bows down to it, and obeys it, as if it 
were the very voice of God Himself. 
But, eh, sir! He has the most marvel- 
lous faculty in the world for making 
that conscience say exactly what he 
wants.” Again, we read in his journal, 
“Gladstone called; A man ponder- 
ous, copious, of evident faculty, but 
all gone irrecoverably into House of 
Common’s shape.” Exactly, but House 
of Commons means representative in- 
stitutions or free government, and that 
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was the ideal of both Cromwell and 
Bismark. No doubt, a parliamentary 
leader has to think of the present and 
to deal with the actual; but the ideal 
divorced from the actual is a mere 
Chimera, and the first lesson that 
every man has to learn is that his 
California is here, where he is, or no- 
where. Conscience, too, takes tone and 
colour from education and actual life. 
The conscience of a Thug speaks 
differently from that of a Christian ; 
and among Christians, there are ill- 
instructed and narrow consciences, 
which have sanctioned crimes as bad 
as Thugge ry. Yet, as Luther put it 
at Worms, “it is not safe to do any- 
thing against conscience,’ and the 
world would be vastly better if 

leaders steadily refused to do what 
their consciences forbade. After all, 


the extent to which they can hocus- 
pocus is limited. 


Of all Gladstone’s inconsistencies 
which give point to Carlyle’s sarcasm, 
none shocked his admirers so much as 
his changed attitude on the Irish ques- 
tion, and many have asked, what kind 
of a conscience was it which supported 
Mr. Forster in throwing Parnell into 
Kilmainham jail and w hich indignantly 
denounced at Aberdeen the very idea of 
breaking up the United Kingdom; and 
then, when the support of the nation- 
alists was indispensable to keep his 
party in power, turned round and 
made Home Rule the first article in 
the Creed? It was a sharp curve, but 
let us hear on it the judgment of the 
sanest public man in England, his old 
colleague and the most formidable 
opponent of his new policy. Speak- 
ing on March 5, 1886, Lord Harting- 
ton said: 

“T think that no one who has read 
or heard during a long series of years 
the declarations of Mr. Gladstone on 
the question of self-government in 
Ireland can be surprised at the tone of 
his personal declaration. Lord Ran- 
dolph Churchill, himself an attentive 
student of Mr. Gladstone's speeches, 
can find no later date than 1871 in 


which Mr. Gladstone has spoken 
strongly against the demands of the 
Irish people for greater self-govern- 
ment. Well, when I look back to 
these declarations in his Midlothian 
speeches, when I look back to the an- 
nouncements which, however unauth- 
orized and inaccurate, have never 
been asserted to be, and could not 
have been mere figments of the ima- 
gination, but expressed more or less 
accurately, not the conclusions whicli 
Mr. Gladstone had formed, but the 
ideas which he was considering in his 
mind, I say, when I consider al 
these things, I feel that I have not, 
and that no one else has, any right 
whatever to complain of the tone of 
the declaration which Mr. Gladstone 
made on this subject.” 

Oh that we had a few such men in 
public life as Lord Hartington ! 
“ House-of-Commons shape ” would be 
a touch above Caliban’s, with one such 
knight to redeem the House. With 
ten, Sodom would be saved. 

This testimony alone is quite suffi- 

cient to clear Mr. Gladstone from the 
charge of having adopted Home Rule 
against his own convictions, in order 
to retain power: but it does not clear 
him from the charge of having deti- 
nitely formed and announced his con- 
clusions on the subject, only when the 
support of the Nationalists was in- 
dispensable. Besides, if it took him 
ten years or more to adapt himself to 
the new point of view, how could he 
expect his followers to adapt them- 
selves at a moment’s notice? Home 
tule means any one of a _hun- 
dred things, from parish, municipal, 
provincial, up to national Home Rule, 
involving the right of secession. Why 
did he not, at any rate, “hasten slow- 
ly,” and give Ireland as much Home 
Rule as England and Scotland have, 
were it only for the sake of studying 
the effects on the patient of a small 
dose? Why? Either because he was 
an unwise statesman, or because he 
knew that Parnell would not lower 
his price. 
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Few would call the “old Parliamen- 
tary hand” unwise. Besides, in form- 
ing his Government in 1886, Mr Cham- 
berlain consented to take office, on the 
understanding that there was to be 
ample inquiry on the subject of Home 
Rule, and that his freedom of action 
and opinion should not be affected ; 
and that there might be no mistake on 
the point, he wrote his celebrated 
letter of January 7th, in which he re- 
iterated his judgment that the estab- 
lishment of a national legislative body 
sitting in Dublin, was not possible, 
consistently with the conditions which 
they both accepted, and advised “an 
attempt to come to terms with the 
Irish members, on the basis of a more 
limited scheme of local government, 
coupled with proposals for a settle- 
ment of the land, and, perhaps, also of 
the education question.” That would 
have been the path of wisdom, but 
Mr. Gladstone knew that the defeat of 
his Government would have followed, 
and besides, his magnificent self-confi- 
dence blinded him to the danger of 
the plan which he determined to 
adopt. The consequence was, that 
while he drew the majority of his 
party with him, he drove into opposi- 
tion, men who had been true Home 
Rulers long before him. 

Britain is not opposed to Home 
Rule. It is opposed to the Home 
Rule Bills which Mr. Gladstone sub- 
mitted in 1886, and in 1894; and the 
best commentary on the Bill of 1886 
is, that the Bill of 1894 was radically 
different from it as regards finance, 
the Constitution of the Irish Legisla- 
ture, and representation in the Im- 
perial Parliament. It is safe to say 
that the next Home Rule will be less 
ambitious than either. John Bull and 
his descendants prefer Reform to Re- 
volution, and take to Revolution only 
when Reform cannot be had. Mr. 


Gladstone has done much for Britain 
and much for Ireland, but when he 
tried to force the pace, it was well to 
sall for another driver. 

Almost every chapter of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s life suggests thoughts on mat- 
ters of present-day controversy. His 
early education ought to convince his 
admirers that “dead” languages are 
lively mental disciplines. The most 
brilliant financier in English history 
was the stupidest boy at figures his 
tutor had ever known. Simple addi- 
tion and multiplication were too diffi- 
cult for him: though, when he had 
mastered Latin and Greek, he had 
little trouble with mathematics, or 
indeed with any other subject. This 
does not prove that a smattering of 
classics is of much use; but it does 
prove the unwisdom of ruling the 
comparative study of language out of 
common schools. The fact that one 
college of Oxford has given seven 
Prime Ministers to the present cen- 
tury, and that one of Mr. Gladstone’s 
ministries contained seven of the 
early presidents of the Oxford Union, 
may also be cited in this connection, 
because minds unable to grasp argu- 
ment receive a kind of illumination 
from instances. It ought, moreover, 
to be clear to men who will take the 
trouble to think, that the distinctions 
of thought must be a finer exercise 
for the mind than the distinctions of 
objects, that the only way to discern 
the former is by comparing one lan- 
guage with another, and that a dead 
language is a better standard of com- 
parison than one which is living. 

But, this discussion would take us 
too far afield. I must rest satisfied 
with again calling attention to Mr. 
Castell Hopkins’ work, and assuring 
my readers that I have received from 
it instruction, interest and stimulus. 
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(A Review.) 


BY HARRY 


INDIAN SUMMER. 
The soft maid Summer, with her languid 
loins re-girt, 
From earih, her love of old, withdraws her 
clinging arms, 
Yet lingering looks again, and olden days 
revert 
Her thoughts, and all the dread that love 
alone alarms 
Can scarce subdue the wanton wildness of 
her heart. 
She stays, and turns upon her ancient love 
her face ; 
Then soft her yielding arms steal round him 
ere they part, 
And all grows dim in dreaminess of one 
embrace. 


HE who is fortunate enough to let his 
first glance fall upon this new and 
bold conception of Indian Summer 
will not only feel impelled to turn to 
other pages, but will also instinctively 
feel that he has found something 
belonging peculiarly to our own lake 
region with its maples and dreamy, 
hazy days of autumn. And when he 
turns over to other pages, similar strik- 
ing and novel ways of offering us old 
familiar truths and facts in new lights 
and fresh colors fulfill his expectation. 
Our attention once drawn is held, and 
as our mind reverts to the author we 
rejoice to find a new builder working 
at the foundations of our nationa 
literature. 

The two volumes under consider- 
ation are: Watchers of Twilight ; and 
Other Poems, and Pauline ; and Other 
Poens, the former published in 184, 
the latter in 1895, by Arthur J. 
Stringer, of London, Ont. These 
volumes are excellently devised and 
printed on good paper with wide mar- 


“Watchers of Twilight ; also Pauline. Two recently 
published volumes of poetry by Arthur J. Stringer, Lor- 
don, Ont. 


We 


BROWN, B.A. 


gins, well worth the expense of re- 
binding to suit individual tastes. 

Mr. Stringer is well known to the 
readers of the CANADIAN MAGAZINE 
from his frequent contributions to its 
pages, and those who have followed 
his work will rejoice that it is now put 
in a convenient form for one’s library 
Mr. Stringer is quite a young man 
graduating from ‘Toronto University 
only last year. During his course at 
college he gave many evidences of 
poetic ability, and doubtless many of 
the poems in these volumes were sug- 
gested by incidents or thoughts arising 
from his studies. The poems under 
consideration are not local themes of 
narrow bounds, but are either classical 
with world-wide interest or purely 
Canadian with national and patriotic 
surroundings. 

In the latter class we find references 
to such home ideas as our Indian Suin- 
mers, or the peculiar glories in our 
wild flowers and woods, in the golden- 
rod, 

‘*the queenless crown 
That passing summer left behind.” 


the month of April, 


‘* Thou girl of many a golden tress, 
Pale April, with the troubled eyes, 


. - - In thine eyes of troubled grey 
The light was soft with tears unshed, 
And life was sweet some unknown way.” 


or as May, in her passing, 


‘* Went down among the flowers and passed 
away. 
And left the old melodious vales forlorn, 
When skies were blue and birds sang all the 
day. j 
And dew clung sweet around her feet at 
morn. 
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‘* And falling blossoms showered her fare- 
well ways, 
While from old earth the vernal tremor 
went.” 


Who has not seen Lake Ontario in 
midwinter as he here depicts it ? 


‘* Along the lonely shore stray snowflakes 
fall, 
The waves crash on the shattered ice, and 
crush 
The surging floes against a long wide wall, 
Tinged gold and saffron with the sunset's 
flush.” 


Or on Lake St. Clair, we have seen 
how 


‘The twilight gathers on the 
breast, 
And silence deepens on the 
plains ; 
While far across the waves, from out the west, 
Fly slowly in two solitary cranes 


grey lake’s 


reed-grown 


“And softly through the reeds the night- 
wind strays, 
Half faint with odors of the marsh land’s 
musk ; 
And somewhere deep within the inland haze, 
A whip-poor-will cries loud across the 


dusk.” 


But all through his poems Mr. 
Stringer reveals to us that he has had 
classic thoughts and models before his 


eyes. He has been a close student of 
Keats, Shelley, Browning, and Tenny- 
son, and although by no means imitat- 
ing these poets, he has been led to 
look at classic subjects from a similar 
point of view. This perhaps may be 
accounted for in his coming directly 
from a long course of critical study of 
their modes of thought and means of 
expression. It is to his credit that he 
has not become an imitator; he has 
gone deeper in attempting to discover 
the source of their power, and has 
been successful in so far as could be 
expected without long years of patient 
toil. In the following short poem, on 
the old subject, Pygmalion and 
Gulatea, we feel the same love of 
beauty and art, and the same passion 
revealed by Keats in his Ode on a@ 
Grecian Urn: 
iE. 


“‘Enthralled within the sculptured stone, 
she sleeps ; 
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But one long kiss the unknown barrier 
breaks, 
And through the marble bosom warms and 
creeps 
The blood that tingles, till the woman 
wakes. 
Il. 
** And looking in your eyes of summer blue, 
No miracle the ancient story seems ; 
For was I not once waken- d thus by you 
When one kiss broke through life’s old 
clouded dreams ? 


Il. 


**Though we to-day smile at the legend old, 

And care not whether dream or truth the 

tale, 
Wetwo well know, when life or love grows 
cold, 

That old-time Greek’s one touch that can- 

not fail.” 

As if confiding to us that these were 
his favorite authors, he has given us 
a poem written on the fly-leaf of his 
Shelley, in which the latter appears to 
him as the first robin, the harbinger 
who assures us that the spring and 
summer cannot fail us; and to the 
questioner examining his “ dog-eared 
volume” of Keats, he compares the 
poet to “a deep red, over-ripe wild 
strawberry,’ which pressed against 
our lips in all its color, taste and scent, 
will make us murmur : 

<6 ¢' Fa. 
The very heart of summer that I crush,’— 
So poignant, through its lusciousness, it 
scems. 

Even in his purely Canadian songs 
he uses classic ideals and departs from 
the more realistic or romantic treat- 
ment of the themes and scenes around 
us. The months, the the 
flowers, the lakes are all living souls, 
half hero, half god, to him. We feel 
they would be companions to the 
nymphs and gods and goddesses who 
dwelt about the early Grecian dales 
and hills. 

This personification of his nature- 
subjects gives him an opportunity of 
avoiding mere photography of scenes 
and places, a fault so common among 
our Canadian poets. And when we 
find these familiar subjects endowed 
with anew life, our interest and plea- 


seasons, 
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sure are increased. He sees in nature 
what Wordsworth saw—that from 
her humblest flower we can draw les- 
sons of pleasure and profit, of beauty 
and contentment, of patience and duty; 
so that we, though overcome by strug- 
gles against the unsympathizing world, 
can turn to her and draw first, peace 
of mind, then inspiration, and finally, 
increased activity. 

But perhaps Browning is revealed 
more in these poems than either 
Keats or Wordsworth. Evidently 
gifted with strong artistic tastes in 
his yearnings both for music, whether 
vocal or instrumental, and for art, as 
revealed in his many references to these 
subjects, Mr. Stringer would naturally 
find Browning’s themes congenial. 
The titles of some of his poems— 
though not the subject matter in all 
cases—recall the greater writer to us 
at once: The Queen and The Slave ; In 
the Art Gallery ; A June Song; The 
Rose and The Rock; A Man and a 
Womun. In addition to his themes, 
we find results of a study of Brown- 
ing both in the manner in which an 
external object will appeal to him and 
in his language in its strong, forceful, 
and rugged expression. In reading him 
we are reminded of wandering among 
the rough Rockies, coming unexpect- 
edly on an immense boulder, or find- 
ing suddenly a sheer descent or im- 
passable wall confronting us, or per- 
haps a long, smooth, glacier surface, 
where the path may be easy though 
our surroundings are striking. In 
The Reproach of the Goddess, he tells 
us, 





‘“°Tis more the fight, 
Than all the idle guerdons to be won ; 
It is the worship th ugh thy gods be mute ; 
Turn thou thy shadowed face toward the sun, 
For Art is not the goal, but the pursuit.” 


just as Browning so often tells us, 
idleness is hateful. Better a struggle 
even though towards evil, than a weak 
vacillating fear of carrying out the 
promptings of our heart. In his epi- 
grams, more than elsewhere, we feel 
his bold, vigorous use of words and 








startling ideas. 
Man : 


‘* He drew too near the brink and peered be 
low ; 
And mirrored in that face of pain and 
fear, 
We saw gaunt horrors and abysmal woe, 
Ere he could shrink back from the grim 
gulf’s leer.” 


Here is one, The Sic/ 


Even more forcible is that on Th: 
Anarchist : 

‘* From out her golden palace, Fortune thrust 

A maddened dog, whose mouth foamed 
white with hate ; 

And loud he howled, and gnawed th: 
court yard dust, 

And ground his teeth upon the iron gate.’ 


But little has been said, hitherto, of 
his purely lyrical poetry. Both vol- 
umes abound in short songs, of an air 
totally different from the poems just 
considered; for they lose their rugged- 
ness and take on the simpler, though 
none the less poetic, language so much 
used by Wordsworth and Tennyson. 
He has attained a happy manner of 
carrying the reader rapidly along by 
various artificial devices, as in The Old 
Garden : 


‘** Song and golden summer dwelled, 
Once within this garden old ; 
And a strain of music swelled, 
From the casements tinged with gold, 


Where a lady used to sing, 
In the old forgotten Junes ; 
When the bird songs ceased to ring 
Through the sleeping afternoons. 


And the roses climbed and b!oomed, 
Wild, around her window-beams ; 
Till her chamber was perfumed 
With the breathings of their dreams. 
¥ * + * + * + 
And the children sometimes creep 
Through the broken, crumbling wall, 
Where the shadows seem to sleep, 
And the bird throats seldom call ; 


‘* Lingering in that lonely place, 
Weaving strange and olden dreams ; 
But a sweet and tender face 
Never from the casement gleams.” 
The human interest suggested in 
these extracts is much more strongly 
emphasized in the body of the poem 
which is too long for insertion here. 
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Throughout all his lyrics there is an 
inspiring stimulation towards higher 
things, a yearning for all that is beau- 
tiful, especially for that beauty with 
living, even though peaceful, action. 
Yet the author never gives way to 
passion ; his ideal is within reasonable 
attainment, and we find he prefers the 
dreamy, half-forgetful wanderings 
through the vales of life to the har- 
dening, wearisome toilings up the 
endless steep slopes of Longfellow’s 
‘Excelsior.” Many of his poems re- 
mind us of a lazy summer afternoon 
spent at the edge of a murmuring 
stream, with the wind softly rust- 
ling the leaves of the woods be- 
hind us, and all about us bright color, 
whether in the sky, the woods, the 
grass, or the pebbles under the water. 

Perhaps the most promising and 
characteristic poem in these two vo- 
lumes is the one which gives the title 
to the earlier book, Watchers of Twi- 
light. It breathes forth the philoso- 
phy of hopefulness, of great confidence 
in the future. In the opening he 
takes us back to the mythological 
period of the world’s history, “ when 
sea and air and earth were filled with 
many voices of the gods * * in 
the dreaming childhood of the world.” 
But these things have passed away, 
and now we look back with regret 
“on those twilight illusions old,” and 
“ feel the sorrow of a vanished dream ;” 
all our prophets (our poets) turn to the 
dead past like sad mothers 

** seeing not the tristful child 

Who weeps with many a want beside her 

knee, 


In clasping to her breast oer infant dead.” 


OI 


Those sacred old lands are now a 
waste; they never were a heaven, 
and were made so only in our im- 
aginings, which had better be em- 
ployed in making our own world a 
heaven. Since those olden days the 
earth has raised many altars, made 
many gods, but all “have grown antique 
along with Jove,” and the earth is 
again in the throes of despair, and 
“ grey-eyed sorrow walks to-day with 
men,’ but “on her footsteps goes one 
with dawn-light gleaming on her 
brow,” smiling and hope ful. called by 
some Science, by others Philosophy, 
Who bids Sorrow lament no more, 
for when the gods were on the earth 
they turned away their ears from men, 
and their voices were heard only in 
the wind or stream. Sorrow to-day 
is the companion of men, because they 
wander from the straight paths, and 
erring feet become bruised and bring 
suffering and death. Men are learn- 
ing this, and gradually coming to turn 
their eyes ahe oad and aloft, and to toil 
straight onwards up the slope, bend- 
ing all their energies towards the 
grand harvest, disdaining the petty 
things along the road. Thus Science 
coinforts Sorrow, half revealing to her 
‘how man in time shall conquer earth 
and sea,” and “know his own strange 
soul, and hold at last all yet unfath- 
ome od powers.” Then peace will enter 
man’s heart, and he will be filled with 
ambition, and though the road is long 
his feet will not falter, and he will 
pass on to the accomplishment of 
things far greater than those ascribed 
to the gods. 





NONDESCRIPT. 


BY ELLA S. ATKINSON (MADGE MERTON). 


fee is the owner of the big- 

gest slave-gang on earth. She 
owns them body and soul. They are 
lean with her toil; they die at her 
hands. Their faces present sharp con- 
trasts, for some are old and discour- 
aged, some grimly persevering, some 
so strangely illumined with a vain 
hope that you scarce can see their fet- 
ters. For it must be said, that to men 
who are ever reaching up to some fair 
hope on a far-off pedestal, the bondage 
of ambition is not irksome. It is their 
life. They gladly pay the price. 

But those about them—their wives 
and daughters! I can conceive of no 
greater misery than that which comes 
in full measure to the woman who is 
married to an inordinately ambitious 
man. 

It is said that women are swift to 
take advantage of the spoils of ambi- 
tion—that they urge their kinsfolk on 
— past health and honesty, and revel 
in the share of ill-gotten gain which 
falls into their laps. But there are 
women who have fought against the 
slave bonds for those they love, who, 
at last overpowered, have drawn aside 
to tind what comfort they could in the 
miserable solace of this world’s goods 
—of money, or fame, or place. And 
in the midst of splendor the hearts of 
them cry out for one day of sweet 
companionship, one day of undivided 
allegiance. Men who have bartered 
the love of their children, their fireside 
peace, their simple love of nature for 
a something which is only a nothing 
once they grasped it, have stored un- 
happiness for themselves and heaped 
it upon others. 

Call it the women’s fault if you will 
—the bitter down-town struggle under 
the whip of competition and the goad 
of yreed. Say the wives and daugh- 


ters want fine houses and jewels and 
furs, travel, amusement and position 
say they drive men into the race, and 
spur them with their selfish pride and 
their whims: say it—it is often said 
and it can be substantiated, but in 
justice remember those other women 
who sit apart and-long for the beauty 
of the fields and lanes, who would give 
every honor gained, every dollar won 
for a simpler life in a quiet home. 
Perhaps they married wrong. Per 
haps they drifted apart. The world 
goes its way, often pitying the man 
whose “ wife is no help to him,” some- 
times sorrowing for the woman who 
linked her life to a money-getting 
fame-plucking machine. 


Don’t you come as near to hating 
the infallible woman as your principles 
will allow you to hate anybody? The 
infallible person always means whatshe 
says, goes where she should, and gets 


there on time. She is never wrong in 
an argument, never holds an erroneous 
opinion, or adds up her house-keeping 
expenses incorrectly. She is never 
disobeyed in kitchen or nursery, and 
is, in fact, the Great Mogul—all-im- 
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being a great deal wrong than being 
found a little in error. 

But the infallible person is not al- 
ways a woman. Men try to make 
out clear cases of infallibility for them- 
selves, and they are just as foolish 
when they prate, and quite as dis- 
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I wonder why people will try to 
make themselves feel perfect. If once 
you feel perfect there is the end of 
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you. You can’t live on earth. Growth 
goes with life. If you were perfect 
to-day, what would you be to-morrow 
—perfect still? You would find days 
and days of perfection rather stupid 
work—growing, improving, gaining, 
is as much a mental requirement as a 
physical necessity. 


There is, and more especially among 
women, a drawing away from both sin 
and the sinner, which serves very often 
to make a very black sinner out of a 
little dingy white one. We forget 
that in setting ourselves against the 
sin, we should not set ourselves above 
the sinner. Many good folks are not 
any better in heart than those they 
condemn. Circumstances may have 


been kinder, temptations fewer. 

And another thing—there are wo- 
men who would be gossips or back- 
biters, careless, or wicked, or worse, if 
they were not more unwilling to pay 


the price of sin than to sin the sin. 
Just there the world’s opinion has a 
use. But is it better to keep sinners 
in heart clean on the outside by tramp- 
ling the weak ones into the dust ? 
Too many people have to depend on 
their reputation instead of their char- 
acter, and that is why we come across 
such whited sepulchres now and then, 
when by some mischance the doors are 
flung open for the great spying world 
to look in. Many a woman would 
comfort or aid many another if she 
were not afraid the world would think 
she was condoning that woman’s sin 
or fault. There’s many a_ reckless 
woman to-day, bitter and hard and 
cold, because the white-souled women, 
who may have really pitied her, were 
afraid to be discovered giving her a 
helping hand. There is a goud deal 
of downright missionary work to be 
done among sad, disheartened women, 
poor in purse, feeble in health, uncer- 
tain in their ideas of right and wrong. 
Helping them is better work than 
sitting around in the company of the 
saints on earth, telling how good you 
feel,and how happy you are. That is 
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pleasure, but indulge yourself spar- 
ingly, for the world is sadly in need 
of work. 

In this autumn season, the stock 
conversation-upholder is the swiftness 
of the cold weather, or the loitering 
of the warm. Next in importance 
comes the inevitable commendation or 
condemnation of open fires. 

“So cheerful, so bright, so cosy,” 
say most people. 

“So dusty, so hard to keep clean,” 
wails the over-particular housekeeper. 

“Well, they're nice, and drat the 
dust,” grow] the enthusiasts, the toe- 
toasters, the salamanders amongst us. 

The era of furnaces is in some re- 
spects to be deplored, for upon their 
introduction many a fireplace was hid- 
den behind a screen, or left to yawn 
in desolation. 

And the tidy housekeepers hung 
woollen and silk tasselled horrors over 
their mantels, and declared grates were 
“so dirty.” 

Then they put their whole family 
at the mercy of the man in the cellar, 
compelling them to sit beside gratings 
in the wail or floor, or snuggle up be- 
side coils of steam pipe. ‘These mis- 
taken mortals look upon open fires as 
only prosaic warmth-givers. They are 
much more—the food of fancy, the 
mother of sentiment, the essence of 
cheerfulness. 

If homes are for anything they are 
to shine by sharp contrast with board- 
ing-houses, hotels, business offices, and 
the general outside world, whose un- 
feeling coldness we hear so much 
about. ‘Too many people have taken 
the “shine” literally, and their homes 
glitter and glisten with expensive 
trash, while the man of to-day can 
tind no rest for the sole of his foot, 
and no place to lay his head. 

Aside from the dining-room, there 
are three cardinal principles of home 
comfort — light, warmth, and easy 
chairs. No amount of expensiveness 
can outweigh these. They had best 
be among the first requisites. 
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There is poetry in the savage idea 
that fire was a god that lived upon dry 
wood, and bit you if you fingered it. 
Take the poetry with the warmth. 
There is far too little of it amongst 
us. We are too practical; our acqui- 
sitiveness has grown to abnormal pro- 
portions. We are too swift-footed 
after the big things of life, not wil- 
ling to take the good as it comes— 
scarce able to see sometimes thatheart- 
wealth out-balances all else. 

The exchange of some of the crowd- 
ed and gaudy trappings of many 
homes, for the inspiration and com- 
fort of open fires, would be a blessed 
variation. If the cheerful blaze in- 
duce poetic thought and fair-minded 
philosophy, then is it in truth a god, 
not one of the hereafter, but an every- 
day one, to make this life well worth 
the living. 


Economy, sometimes a virtue, often 


a vice, is the flag which many forms 
of downright meanness often sail un- 


der. It does not do for us to scoff at 
the faculty for doing without. Many 
of us profit directly or more remotely 
by that rigid thrift which guided the 
lives of the staunch forefathers and 
mothers in this, the new land. 

It is often more difficult to see 
where we should not economize than 
where we should put the scrimping- 
irons on our slippery fingers. It is a 
shame that people should screw down 
their generosity, deaden their pity, 
stay their helpfulness, and throttle 
their hearts as they call for food, in 
the name of economy. 

In their blind idolatry of the “god- 
dess of getting on,” many a man and 
many a woman hug their petty eco- 
nomies to their souls, and pretend to 
themselves they are working for the 
highest good the world offers. It is 
as if a little pile of money—soliditied 
meanness very often—were the best 
heritage to leave our children, the 
best record of a life. To waste money 
is one way to spend it. To save it, 
is not always putting it to its best 
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use. Better the spendthrift, with his 
poor slippery fingers, and his unrea- 
soning soul, than the miser who suf- 
fers physically, is benumbed morally 
and stupified mentally, that he may 
button his coat over a fat pocket-book 

Women are more petty in their 
extravagances and also in their econ- 
omies than men, and with reason, for 
their dealings in the house-keeping 
department of life is with smaller ex- 
penditures, and at the same time with 
expenditures in which it is difficult to 
separate actual necessaries, possible 
comfort and deliberate extravagances. 

Vanity creates a deal of economy 
—the petty uncomfortable kind, but 
it is only that she may blaze forth in 
deceptive trappings. One half the 
worry of business men and of home- 
keeping women grows out of the 
necessity for false economy—that 
which is compelled by extravagances 
calculated to make them appear richer 
than they really are. 

The appearance is flaunted forth. 
The reality is a miserable existence of 
unnatural strife, which, at the best 
deceives but few and is despised by 
the rest. Its progeny of example is 
bad. The wretched pretender has 
only a swollen pride to show for it 
all. His self-respect is dwarfed, his 
honesty shrivelled and the worst of it 
all is, he has lived his life and there is 
only one. 

We women live too much indoors. 
We have enervated ourselves by in- 
action till we might with reason be 
called a race of invalids, living on our 
nerves, dying when they release them- 
selves from utmost tension by a snap ; 
and, worse than all, transmitting our 
enfeebled constitutions to our children. 
The boys antidote the inherited weak - 
nesses by their environment of activ- 
ity, their out door lives and their 
freedom from the sacrifices which 
fashion, society and their no _ less 
culpable sister, custom, demand of 
them. 

We were never meant to coop our- 
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selves in houses, spin our brains 
around one little house-system till 
they reel, and fret over worries that 
fresh air would dissipate in an hour. 
It is a woman’s fault if she does this. 
She may be a sacrifice, but she is a will- 
ing one,and sacritices of flesh and blood 
went out long ayo. There is so much 
outside, the out door world is so grand. 
The skies are fair, the sea is an in- 
spiration, the majesty of the great 
forest compels the allegiance of every 
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passing traveller, the flowers, the 
meadows, the rivulets, and the birds 
that set dumb nature to music—these 
are the true beauties of life, and we 
will mniss them if we shut ourselves 
within our close-portalled houses and 
busy ourselves with the unnecessary 
doings of conventional lives. A gener- 
ation of nature-loving, wise-working 
women would do more than our laws 
or our sermons can do, for those who 
will live after us. 


GURRENT THOUGHTS. 


BY THE 


CANADA AND THE EMPIRE. 
THERE are two men in Canada to- 
day who represent two widely diver- 
gent schools of opinion as to the ulti- 
mate destiny of Canada. These are 
Goldwin Smith and Lieut.-Col. George 
T. Denison. The former, a Britisher 
by birth and an American by prefer- 
ence, represents the school which feels 
that Canada’s only hope is to become 
a state of the Union. The latter, a 
Canadian by birth and preference, a 
Britisher by descent and _ affection, 
represents those who believe in Can- 
ada’s ability to work out a great suc 
cess as one part of the greatest of 
modern nations. The former has less 
than a hundred followers, the latter 
represents over half a million think- 
ing men. 

In the September number of the 
Westminster Review, Col. Denison has 
a masterly article on the subject of 
Canada’s relations to the Empire, and 
gives the patriotic Canadian’s views 
of Goldwin Smith and the United 
States in a most convincing manner. 
His attack on Mr. Smith consists in 
showing that the latter supported, in 
its inauguration, Canada’s Protective 
Tariff; and that it does not discrimin- 


EDITOR. 


ate against the mother country as 
Reciprocity with the United States, 


which Mr. Smith now favors, would. 
He also shows that Mr. Smith has, on 
various occasions, manifested an in- 
tense disloyality to and dislike for 
british connection and British insti- 
tutions. 

But perhaps the most important 
part of the article is where the writer 
shows, chronologically, how often 
Canadians have defended the Union 
Jack, and how gallantly Canada’s 
sons have fought for Britain’s Queen, 
British dominion and British connec- 
tion. The U. E. Loyalists flocked 
into Canada in 17835, leaving home 
and wealth for a continuation 
of British rule. In 1812, 1813 and 
1814 Canada with its 300,000 popu- 
lation defended herself successfully 
against a nation of 8,000,000 people, a 
defence rendered necessary not by a 
Canadian but by a British quarrel. 
In 1866, again, Canada beat off the 
Fenians, men who hated Canada be- 
xause of supposed Irish grievances 
against Great Britain. He further 
demonstrates Canada’s affection and 
importance and concludes with an im- 
passioned appeal to the British people 
to strive to weld the Empire closer 
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represents over half a million think- 
ing men. 

In the September number of the 
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a masterly article on the subject of 
Canada’s relations to the Empire, and 
gives the patriotic Canadian’s views 
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States in a most convincing manner. 
His attack on Mr. Smith consists in 
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ate against the mother country as 
Reciprocity with the United States, 
which Mr. Smith now favors, would. 
He also shows that Mr. Smith has, on 
various occasions, manifested an in- 
tense disloyality to and dislike for 
british connection and British insti- 
tutions. 

But perhaps the most important 
part of the article is where the writer 
shows, chronologically, how often 
Canadians have defended the Union 
Jack, and how gallantly Canada’s 
sons have fought for Britain’s Queen, 
British dominion and British connec- 
tion. The U. E. Loyalists flocked 
into Canada in 1785, leaving home 
and wealth for a continuation 
of British rule. In 1812, 1813 and 
1814 Canada with its 300,000 popu- 
lation defended herself successfully 
against a nation of 8,000,000 people, a 
defence rendered necessary not by a 
Canadian but by a British quarrel. 
In 1866, again, Canada beat off the 
Fenians, men who hated Canada be- 
cause of supposed Irish grievances 
against Great Britain. He further 
demonstrates Canada’s affection and 
importance and concludes with an im- 
passioned appeal to the British people 
to strive to weld the Empire closer 
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and closer together, so that Britain 
may always be Canada’s Motherland. 


MR. STEVENSON’S HOME .-LIFE. 


Lloyd Osbourne speaks of Robert 
Louis Stevenson’s home life at Vaili- 
ma, Samoa, in the October Scribner's. 
At least it is not a cheerful picture, 
for,as Mr. Osbourne says: “Steven- 
son was an exile; he knew he would 
never see his native land again when 
the steamer carried him down the 
Thames; he knew he had turned his 
back forever on the Old World, which 
had come to mean no more to him 
than shattered health, shattered hopes, 
a life of gray invalidism, tragic to 
recall.” The half square mile of 
ground in Samoa was a forest clad 
plateau when Stevenson, enticed by 
Samoa’s mild climate, resolved to hew 
out of the jungle a home for himself. 
Here a clearing was made, a house 


buiit and furniture brought from Eng- 
land. As the Samoans live in a loose, 
patriarchal fashion, and Mr. Steven- 


son at once begana family. It varied 
in number from thirteen to twenty- 
one, mostly fine young men, and all 
under rigorous discipline. These 
worked on the caro-swamps and 
banana plantations, and helped Mr. 
Stevenson to obtain the*high standing 
which made him the greatest man in 
Samoa. 
THE GRAND TRUNK RAILWAY. 

For many years, the Grand Trunk 
Railway’s financial aspect has been a 
misrepresentation of Canada and Can- 
adian investments. Built at great 
expense under heavy difficulties, ex- 
tended by the buying of feeding lines 
at fifty per cent. above their real 
value, hampered on its through lines 
by the insane competition of United 
States railroads, depreciated by the 
general fall of prices during the last 
thirty years, it stands to-day capital- 
ized at about fifty per cent. above its 


real value. Thus capitalized, it cannot 
be expected to pay respectable divi- 
dends, nor does it do something that is 
not expected of it. The Canadian finan- 
cial critics and editorial writers have 
pleaded for a Canadian management, 
so that the goodwill of the peuple 
might be gained. ‘This reform, so 
long advocated, has not been secured; 
but the new President of the com- 
pany has, it is announced, summoned 
to the councils of the Board of Direc- 
tors a Canadian who has been con- 
nected with the road for twenty-two 
years, and has been General Manager 
for four years. What a Canadian 


judge sitting on the Judicial Commit- 


tee of the Imperial Privy Council 
could do for Canadian legal and con- 
stitutional interests, Mr. J. L. Sar- 
geant sitting in England in the Board 
of Directors of the Grand Trunk 
Railway can do for Canadian finan- 
cial interests. 


CANADIAN COMMONERS. 


A very able and well illustrated 
article entitled “ Prominent Canadian 
Commoners,” appears in the October 
issue of Donahoe’s Magazine. It is 
from the facile pen of Thos. O'Hagan, 
M.A., Ph.D., a young Canadian litte- 
rateur and poet of great promise. Of 
the B.N.A. Act he says: “It is a mis- 
take to think that the Act which led 
to the Confederation of the various 
provinces in 1867 has attained no 
higher meaning in the life of the 
Canadian people than that of a con- 
stitutional union. It carries with it 
a meaning of far deeper import—a 
union of hearts, whose offspring is 
oneness of patriotic aim and purpose.” 

This is the keynote of an article 
which tells the virtues of Sir Mac- 
kenzie Bowell, Hon. Edward Blake, 
Hon. Wilfrid Laurier, Hon. J. J. Cur- 
ran, and a number of others promi- 
nent in the councils of the Canadian 
nation. 
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OUIDA’S LATEST. 


NDER the scientific title of ‘* Toxin,” 
Ouida publishes a little piece of Italian 
fiction, which is in reality an attack on the 
cruelness and hard-heartedness of some mod- 
ern professors and students of Science. She 
says: ‘** The time is nigh at hand when there 
will be no priests and no kings but those of 
science, and beneath their feet the nations 
will grovel in terror and writhe in death.” 

She describes a young man who fits the 
following description : From his boyhood up- 
wards he had always lived in the hells crea- 
ted by modern science, wherein, if the f odies 
of animals suffer the souls of men wither and 
perish.” *‘* His heart had long years before 
been rendered dumb and dead; his mind 
alone remained alive, and his passions.” 
** He had in him that fell egotism of science 
which chokes the fountain of mercy at its 
well springs in blood.” 

Frederic Damer, this man of science. was 
a surgeon who had saved the life of a Sicilian 
nobleman, Prince Adrianis. Boating one 
day on the sedgy waters of Venice, they find 
an opal necklace among the weeds. The 
beautiful princess is found and they both 
fall in love with her, the Prince with all the 
warmth and ardor of a tropical soul, the 
Englishman with all the coldness and auster- 
ity of a ee rendered still colder and 
more austere by his training in vivisection. 
The young lady loves Adrianis, but is pre- 
vented from acknowledging it by the hyp- 
notie power which Damer holds over her. 
Finally a little incident calls it forth, but 
just at this moment the Prince is stricken 
down with diptheria. | Doctor Damer labors 
with him and succeeds in turning the course 
of the disease, but contrary to his desires. 
Then in order to gain the Princess, he must 
sacrifice the Prince. So he injects toxin in- 
to his throat. 

The Doctor won and the author closes by 
saying : ‘‘ he became master of her person, 
of her fortune, of her destiny ; but her soul, 
frightened and dumb, forever escapes from 
him, and hides in the caverns of memory and 
regret.” 

This book is published in the Pseudonyn 
Library: T. Fisher Unwin, London, Eng. ; 
The Copp Clark Co., Toronto. 


AUTONYM. 

Two new volumes are issued in the Au- 
tonyn library of the same publisher. These 
are : Molly Darling and other stories by Mrs. 


Hungerford, a charming collection, and Kaftir 
stories by William Charles Scully. This lat- 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 





ter collection embodies some original and 
striking pieces of character sketching and of 
descriptive writing, which are refreshingly 
new and instructive. The national customs, 
habits, ways of living and manner of thought 
of the uncivilized Kaftir, are minutely and 
brightly described. 


POCKET NOVELS 


Westward Ho! is the latest Kingsley work 
in the series of pocket novels now being 
issued by Macmillan & Co., London, Eng. 
(Toronto : The Copp Clark Co.). The series 
was begun on July Ist, and the books come 
out oe They are exceedingly neat 
and at 1s. Gd. will tinda place on the library 
shelves of many a lover of Kingsley. Hy- 
patia and 
each, but 
volumes. 


Alton Locke occupy one volume 


Westward Ho! 


requires two 


THOMAS HARDY. 


Many Canadians have read and re-read 
that charming and original story by ‘I homas 
Hardy. entitled : ‘*A Pair of Blue Eyes.” 
A new edition being brought out in Mac- 
millan’s Colonial Library (Toronto: Copp, 
Clark Co.), gives opportunity for a few re- 
marks on the book. It is a drama of coun- 
try life and passions laid in South Wessex, 
one of the remotest nooks of Western Eng- 
land. As the author says in an introduction 
dated March, 1895: ‘* The place is pre-emi- 
nently the region of drama and mystery. 
The ghostly birds, the pall-like sea, the 
frothy wind, the eternal soliloquy of the 
waters, the bloom of dark purple cast, that 
seems to exhale from the shoreward precipi- 
ces, in themselves lend to the scene an at- 
mosphere like the twilight of a night vision.’ 

But while I enjoyed the descriptions of the 
scenery and the story of the restoration of 
the tower of the antique old church over 
which Cristopher Swancourt, a worldly 
clergyman, presided, was his daughter’s 
sore disappointments which touched my heart 
strings. Man’s imperfect judgment and 
woman’s pitiable helplessness come home to 
me as never before, when Thomas Hardy 
drew the picture. Elfride Swancourt’s first 
lover was the unknown son of a poor peasant 
and their young dream was nipped in the 
bud by the Rev. Swancourt, who held his 
daughter for a richer match. Her second 
lover was a literary man, and he too, found 
his bright dreams crushed by tales of the 
former lover. Finally Elfride marries a lord 
and after six months is laid away in the fam- 
ily vault, a broken heart in a broken body. 
The last scene with her noble husband weep- 
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ing over the coffin, and the two disappointed 
but anxious lovers looking on, is drawn by a 
mighty pen. and filled in with a magic equal 
to that of Shakespeare. Thomas Hardy’s 
Tess may have a warm corner in mang hearts, 
but his Elfride, the girl with the “pair of 
blue eyes,” wil! always be able to rouse my 
pity and my sympathy ‘The story is graphic 
and powerful, tol: in Hardy’s masterly style, 
and written so as to sustain the readers in- 
terest to the last line. 


THE LOVELY MALINCOURT, 


Helen Mathers story, The Lovely Malin- 
court, is like April weather, a mixture of 
smiles and tears. Lesley Malincourt, the 
winner of all the hearts in the country 
where she lives, goes to London to be cured 
of her faults by her aunt. She is a girl of 
nature anda natural girl. Fresh, piquant, 
wild, out-spoken, good-looking, striking, 
well-dressed, thoughtful, large-hearted, good, 
naughty, ete., etc . are the adjectives which 
describe this refreshing character, over whose 
antics we smile, whose noble actions we 
admire, whose weaknesses touch the human 
bond of our sympathy, whose pleasures and 
troublesare ours, and whose vagaries made her 
even in London society the leading female en- 
tity. And yet behind all her frolicksomeness, 
her piquancy and her dash lay the heart and 
affections of a noble woman—a woman who 
hated the shallowness, the deceit, the gaudy 
trappings of society ; a woman who hated 
those of her sex who desired to be advanced 
and daring beyond modesty’s well-defined 
lines ; a woman whose highest aim was to be 
joined to the man who ruled her heart and 
to spread the sunshine of her life for him 
and his 

This story is bright, sparkling and roman- 
tic. Tediousness has no part in it, and the 
breath of real life perfumes all it contains, 
(Macmillan’s Colonial Library.) 


SUCCESSWARD. 


Nearly three years ago there appeared ina 
New York magazine (Scribner’s or the Century 
1 torget which) «n article on ‘‘The Young 
Man in Business” by Edward W. Bok. It 
was startling in its fr-shness and laid down 
the tundamental principle that not only the 
lucky aud the fortunate but the hard-work- 
ing young man with earnestness and honor- 
able motives can gain success. Edward W, 
Bok was then drifting successward by con- 
tributing to various periodicals, but his 
greatest success has been as managing editor 
of the Ladies’ Home Jowrnal of Philadelphia. 

Mr. Bok though still in the smoke and 
turmoil of newspaper life has found time to 
enlarge on the article referred to and his 
advice to his fellow young men is now found 
between the covers of a book, entitled 
“ Successward” published at $1.00 by the 


THE CANADIAN MAGAZINE. 


Fleming H. Revell Co., (Toronto, New 
York, Chicago) It is nicely printed on 
antique paper and charmingly bound. 

Those who know the success that Mr. Bok 
has made during the past ten years, and he 
is not yet thirty-five years of age, will b 
glad to again have an opportunity of reading 
his noble ideas and his brotherly advice. 
To those who know him not it will be a 
grand opportunity to become acquainted 
with one of the brightest minds in the 
journalistic world of to-day. 


CANADIAN BOOKS. 


So many Canadians (and yet so few) de- 
sire whenever possible to patronize Canadian 
bookmaking. To some of these it will be 
news—and welcome news—to hear that fow 
leading Annuals are bound in Canada. Thess 
are Boy’s Own Annual, Girl’s Own Annual, 
The Sunday at Home, and Leisure Hour. 
(Toronto : Warwick Bros. & Rutter.) 

The Boy’s Own has completed its seven 
teenth volume and its contents are bette) 
than ever, combining, as they always have 
done, interest and instruction in a way that 
fascinates a youth, arouses his ambition and 
prepares him for manhood. 

The Girl’s Own is just ‘‘ sweet sixteen,’ 
and what.a number of Canadian Girls, Eng 
lish girls; Australian girls, have read in its 
columns of religion, of love, of sport, of 
house and fancy work, of everything which 
goes to make a perfect woman. 

Leisure Hour and Sunday at Home like 
the two former, need no introduction. Those 
who look for literature that is good and truc 
and pure know that these four Annuals can- 
not be beaten. They are old yet modern, 
antique yet advanced, fascinating yet elevat 
ing. 


JACOB FAITHFUL. 


This old familiar title stares at us from the 
cover of the latest issue in Macmillan’s series 
of Illustrated Standard Novels. There have 
been many changes since 1834, but Captain 
Marryat’s little lighter boy in his boat on the 
river and in his great career afterwards has 
still the charms that please, the sweetness 
that draws out our sympathies. As a book 
of adventures and humors it occupies a high 
place amongits kind. The illustrations make 
the story doubly interesting. 


TWO BOOKS. 


For those who are fond of the Cockney 


twang and the Cockney humor, Neighbors 
of Ours, by H. W. Nevinson, will be a most 
pleasing book. A book of a decidedly higher 
intellectual order, though perhaps not so 
readable after a day’s heavy work, is The 
Salt of the Earth, by Philip Lafargue. It is 
a collection of short sketches of much merit. 
Both are issued in Macmillan’s Colonial 


Library. 














‘PEACE ON EARTH, GOODWILL TOWARD MEN.”’ 





